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Chronicle 


Home News.—In a sharp change which experts pro- 
fessed themselves unable to understand but in which the 
public took a large part, stocks began a rapid upward 
movement, wiping out practically all the 
losses of the downward swing of April 
and May, though in no case establishing 
a new high for the year. The advance took place over a 
wide range of issues, and trading was very heavy. Similar 
movements took place in commodities, principally wheat 
and cotton. The cotton movement was advanced by Gov- 
ernment announcements of a reduction in estimates of 
this year’s crop and by publication of the news that a syn- 
dicate composed of the principal cotton-mill interests was 
being formed, with powerful banking support, to purchase 
the 3,000,000 bales of cotton held either directly or indi- 
rectly by the Federal Farm Board. Eugene Meyer, chair- 
man of the Federal Reserve, conferred with bankers re- 
garding a pool being organized to strengthen prices of 
agricultural products. It was said that a pool with about 
$30,000,000 available to operate in wheat had been prac- 
tically organized. William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, announced that during 
the month of June there were in the country 11,023,000 
out of work, and predicted that at the present rate of 
increase there would be over 13,000,000 out of work in 
January, 1933. The last of the relief measures proposed 
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by the President, the Federal Home-Loan Bank Board, 
was finally organized. A second request by New York 
for money from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
for a_ self-liquidating project was made by Senator 
Wagner, who asked for an advance of $26,000,000, neces- 
sary for the completion of the Tri-Borough bridge. He 
also asked for funds to initiate a modern housing pro- 
gram for Manhattan and Brooklyn. 

The Democratic organization was complete with the 
naming of Evans Woollen, an Indianapolis banker, to be 
chairman of the finance committee ; ex-Governor Byrd of 

Virginia, chairman of the executive com- 





Politics mittee of that committee, and Daniel J. 
Tobin as chairman of the labor commit- 
tee. President Hoover made his acceptance speech over 


a nation-wide network on August 11. He outlined the 
causes and course of the depression and elected to stand 
on his record in dealing with it. He did not look for an 
early upturn, but pledged himself to take the necessary 
measures as the occasion arises. He declared against 
cancellation of the War debts, but looked for new agree- 
ments to pay in the event of disarmament and the return 
of prosperity. He accepted his party’s platform on Pro- 
hibition, and went beyond it in urging that the party itself 
advocate a change back to State control of liquor. On 
foreign affairs, he came out for the “ Stimson doctrine ” 
which refuses to recognize territorial changes brought 
about by aggression. 


Bolivia.—On August 5, the Bolivian Foreign Office re- 
plied to the warning of nineteen American nations that 
territorial conquest in the disputed Gran Chaco region 
would not be recognized. Although 
Paraguay declared its willingness to re- 
fer the conflict to arbitration, President 
Guggiari signed a_ general-mobilization order, while 
Colonel Pefia, commanding the Fourth Bolivian Division, 
announced that he had begun a heavy artillery bombard- 
ment in the Pilcomayo sector of the disputed Chaco region. 
As both sides rushed fresh troops to the frontier, the 
committee of neutrals, meeting in Washington, continued 
its efforts to effect a truce. These efforts were success- 
ful and hostilities were suspended at daybreak on August 
10. Representatives of the United States and eight other 
American nations met the next day to prepare the ground- 
work for an enduring armistice as well as to refer the 
whole question to arbitration. Invitations to the countries 
bordering on Bolivia and Paraguay were extended, be- 
cause these four had signed among themselves an agree- 
ment to observe strict neutrality in the case of a future 
armed conflict. 
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Brazil.—The Sao Paulo civil war against the Vargas 
Government, involving almost 100,000 combatants 
equipped with modern airplanes, tanks, and artillery, 
entered its fifth week with victory for 
either army still in doubt. On August 
9, the Federal forces initiated a mass at- 
tack along the entire front. The persistent offensive of 
the Government troops, carried on in a mountainous ter- 
rain in almost continual rainstorms, had prevented the 
rebels from launching their frequently announced drive 
toward the national capital. Although the Paulistas in- 
vited shipping to resume service at Santos, the great cof- 
fee port in the State of Sao Paulo, the Federal armies 
were able to maintain an effective blockade that was caus- 
ing much more havoc than victory in the field. On the 
other hand, the rebels contended that the Federal Gov- 
ernment was being steadily crippled by inability to collect 
taxes in Sao Paulo, the lion’s share of the Government's 
income, while the situation at Rio de Janeiro was becom- 
ing steadily more favorable to the rebel cause. The State 
of Rio Grande do Sul, which held the balance of power, 
continued divided, with the army and the Government 
supporting the Federal cause and the politicians favoring 
the “ constitutionalist ’ insurrection. Elsewhere in Brazil, 
the people were apathetic toward the conflict; they were 
unanimous only in their desire for peace. Latest dis- 
patches indicated that the Federal troops were advancing 
on the eastern front without encountering very serious op- 


Civil 
War 


position. Little attention was paid to the rebel demand 
that foreign nations recognize a “ state of belligerency ” 
in Brazil. 


Canada.—The long-delayed list of Canada’s demands 
from and offers to Great Britain, on which the success 
of the Imperial Economic Conference hinged, was pre- 
sented by the Canadian Premier, R. B. 
Bennett. According to his figures, the 
adoption of the program by the United 
Kingdom would increase the annual sale of British goods 
by “ anywhere from $100,000,000 to $200,000,000.” The 
British were plainly disappointed by the offer, estimating 
that the Canadian figures would have to be revised to 
something in the neighborhood of $60,000,000. The com- 
plete list of exports for which Canada asked preferential 
treatment in the British market was as follows: Lumber, 
wheat, live cattle, meat (including bacon), fish, cheese, 
butter, vegetables, fruits, and metals, including copper as 
well as nickel. In return, the Canadians offered preferen- 
tial treatment for British coal, steel, iron, brass, chemicals 
and glass. Although Premier Bennett appeared willing 
to compromise on some of the food products in the first 
list, he intimated that something of real value would have 
to be done for Canadian lumber if the Conference were 
to succeed. His experts pointed out that England was 
importing thirty-six per cent of her lumber from Soviet 
Russia, whereas only a fraction more than four per cent 
was being bought from Canada. On the other hand, Great 
Britain asked that Canada reduce by one-third her present 
tariff on British cotton and woolen exports, which com- 
pete with Canadian products, and abolish all duties on 
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British textiles, the equivalents of which are not made in 
the Dominions. Mr. Bennett contended that such a meas- 
ure would ruin the Canadian textile industry and confined 
himself to an offer of larger preferences on minor items, 
like mercerized yarns and velveteens. The discrepancies 
between what Great Britain wanted and Canada offered 
tended to resolve the Conference into a duel between the 
mother country and the oldest Dominion. 

Meanwhile, the Irish Free State delegates, between 
whom and the British there had been no official contact 
whatever, were carrying on a quiet campaign with the other 
dominions. The purpose of Sean T. 
O’Kelly and his Irish colleagues was to 
save the Free State from economic isola- 
tion in case the current tariff war with the United King- 
dom were to settle down to a permanent state of affairs. 
The Irish delegates, for example, had none of the hesi- 
tancy of the British about granting wheat and lumber 
preferences to Canada, while they were quite ready to di- 
vert Irish orders for iron and steel products from Great 
Britain to Canada. They also offered preferences on 
fruits, wines, and raw wool to Australia and South Africa. 
As compensation for these concessions, the Free State 
sought wider markets in the dominions for her whisky 
and stout, fine woolen manufactured goods, linens, 
biscuits, and tractors. Although the report of the mone- 
tary committee of the Conference was delayed in publica- 
tion, it was Stated that the members fully agreed with 
Neville Chamberlain, British Chancellor of the Excheq- 
uer; Premier Bennett of Canada, and N. C. Havenga, 
Finance Minister of South Africa, that the prime essential 
was to raise the level of commodity prices throughout the 
world by international action. In short, indications in- 
creased that the delegates were becoming convinced that 
both economic and financial reconstruction required a 
world, and not merely an Empire, solution. 


Irish 
Active 


China.—While floods, cholera, kidnaping, and banditry 
were ravaging Manchuria, fighting broke out again be- 
tween Chinese and Japanese in South Manchuria. The 
Chinese were reported to have delivered 
an ultimatum to General Honjo, the 
Japanese Commander-in-Chief, demand- 
ing that the Japanese withdraw from Chinchow within 
forty-eight hours. General Honjo, ignoring the ultima- 
tum, declared martial law in Chinchow. At the same 
time, the Japanese Army rushed reinforcements to two 
points in China near the Great Wall—Shanhaikwan, at 
the border, and Chinwangtao, twelve miles to the South. 
The way was thus paved for a sudden annexation move- 
ment, which would incorporate a large section of territory 
in China proper south of the Great Wall to the new State 
of Manchukuo. Japanese sources declared that the Man- 
chukuo Government would consider an annexation peti- 
tion favorably, believing that the troops of General Chang 
Hsiao-liang, military chieftain of Peiping, had long been 
unpaid and were siding with the movement. Coincident 
with these military developments Wang Ching-wei, virtu- 
ally the Premier of the Nanking Government, resigned. 
broadcasting to the nation an astonishing denunciation of 
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General Chang. He revealed that the Chinese military 
chieftain had been demanding huge subsidies from both 
the Ministry of Finance and the Ministry of Railways. 
As a consequence of these charges, it was reported that 
Marshal Chang would turn over his power in the North 
to two councils and go into retirement. His resignation 
was actually effected only after all the members of the 
Nanking Cabinet had given up their posts in protest 
against his alleged policy of compromise and non-re- 
sistance against Japanese aggression. 

The political turmoil was complicated by the feeble at- 
tempts of the Government to combat the Communist cam- 


paign. While all the militarists were husbanding their 
: reserves of men, money, and munitions, 
Sonne the Communists had intensified their 


military activity and propaganda. The 
Red encirclement of Hankow, chief commercial city in 
Central China, continued with the defeat of Government 
troops at Hanyang and Western Hupeh. Three brigades 
of the Thirty-first Division mutinied and joined the Com- 
munists. Mail airplanes from Shanghai were fired upon 
and ordered to fly high. Passengers reported that many 
towns and villages were in flames. A sharp fall in Chinese 
bonds accompanied the military and political crisis. 


Germany.—Domestically the whole German nation 
seemed very much up in the air, apparently unable to find 
a safe landing place in the field of home government. 
Somewhat relieved of the burdens and 
fears from without through the Lau- 
sanne settlement and the continued 
moratorium on private as well as public debts, it was 
thought that the Government and the people would settle 
down to recuperate from the intense struggle and to plan 
for laying up supplies for the future. But political agita- 
tion for power and leadership in the Reichstag and the 
Prussian Diet, arousing most violent emotions of nation- 
ality and revolution, had divided the nation into mul- 
titudinous camps. The present unrest and division was 
considered worse than war itself. 

After giving official warning on August 4 that unless 
political disorders completely ceased within eighteen hours, 
a new decree with heavy penalties would be issued, the 
Reich seemed determined to take a 
strong hand against the Nazis and the 
Communists who were chiefly responsible 
for the bloody disturbances. But the eighteen hours 
passed without Government action, while the riots and 
deaths continued as before. Then rumors began flying 
that General von Schleicher was dickering with Herr Hit- 
ler for cooperation of the National Socialists in a new 
Cabinet. Hitler was to be Vice Chancellor. This the 
Nazi leader indignantly refused, asking “all or nothing.” 
It was plain that the Nazis had settled on this moment to 
make their claim for full control of the Government with 
Hitler as Chancellor. Suddenly the storm troops, Hit- 
ler’s Brown Shirt army, began encamping in the environs 
of Berlin with indications that they were ready to back 
their demand with force. In the meantime, the Cabinet 
had prepared its drastic decree against perpetrators of 
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violence, and President von Hindenburg returned from 
his summer residence to sign it. 

His first official act was a conference with the Chancel- 
lor ; but it was evident that his mind was wavering between 
holding on to the present non-political Cabinet or yielding 
the reins of power to Hitler as Chancel- 
lor with such safeguards and guarantees 
of loyalty and moderation as would pre- 
vent any fulfilment of the plans of the extremists. Dr. 
Bruening’s Centrists were held responsible for these 
maneuvers, since they had been demanding that the 
Hitlerites should shoulder responsibility and that only a 
* showdown ” could clear the fog. They were reported as 
consenting to Hitler’s heading the Cabinet. The general 
impression was that the time had come for Hitler to take 
over the Chancellorship and face the problem of demon- 
strating his ideal of statesmanship. 

During all the confusion of these negotiations, and even 
after the severe decrees had been promulgated, riots con- 
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tinued. Several Reichsbanner men, including one of the 

leading officers of the organization in 
Riots >  . . ° ° . 
ros East Prussia, were killed. Window 


smashing was common and buildings oc- 
cupied by various publications were the chief target. A 
Centrist newspaper was bombed in Silesia. 


Japan.—The speech of Secretary Stimson before the 
Council of Foreign Relations in New York, in which 
he appeared to refer to Japan as an aggressor, gave con- 
siderable offense to Foreign Office offi- 
cials in Tokio. For a time it appeared 
as if “ suitable representations ” were to 
be made through the Japanese Embassy in Washington, 
but although Ambassador Debuchi conferred at length 
with Secretary Stimson on August 10, no formal an- 
nouncement was made following their conversation and it 
was thought the situation had been eased prior to the 
Japanese envoy’s departure from Washington on an of- 
ficial leave of absence. At the same time, financiers 
judged that two new low records for Japanese exchange 
during the week were primarily due to fears and uncer- 
tainties concerning the cost and duration of the Man- 
churian campaign. The decline in the price of silk and 
rice continued and, as a result, the Cabinet decided to 
call a special eight-day session of the Diet for August 
22 to pass legislation designed to help the farmers, fisher- 
men, and small merchants. 


Stimson 
Speech 


Russia.—Reports were current of a plan to finance 
Russian internal bond issues in the United States through 
established underwriting syndicates. Under the program 
the sales campaign would be directed 
from Moscow with the assistance of 
American consultors. Arrangements 
were said to have been made for the Chase National Bank, 
of New York, and the International Acceptance Bank to 
handle the transfer of the funds and the delivery of the 
goods in this country. Although full details of the bond 
issue were not available, it was considered likely that the 
proceeds would be used as part payment for goods pur- 
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chased in this country. Soviet purchases from the United 
States were said by the correspondent of the New York 
Times to have suffered a severe drop during the depres- 
sion. The Soviets reckoned last year to seli $3,250,000,- 
000 worth of commodities abroad and buy grains and 
equipment of an equivalent amount. Actually it sold 
$400,000,000 worth and was compelled to cancel technical 
aid and buying contracts. This year the Five Year Plan 
anticipated $1,000,000,000 worth of sales abroad, whereas 
barely a third of this figure could be reached, with the cor- 
responding diminution of purchasing power. 

Harvest figures published August 10 for the five days 
up to August 5 showed twenty-five per cent less area 
reaped than at the same date last year and twenty-five per 
cent less than for the preceding five-day 
period. The Middle Volga reaped only 
172,000 hectares, compared with 2,250,- 
000 in the preceding five days. There were also poor re- 
ports from the Ukraine, where the Spring-sowing cam- 
paign was unsatisfactory because many peasants, even in 
the Collectives, ate part of the seed. Serious lagging in 
grain harvest and difficulty in making grain collections 
from the peasantry were reported, especially in the 
Ukraine and in the North Caucasus. The State farm 
showed the lowest percentage of harvesting, which 
amounted to 33.3 per cent of their sown area. 


Drop in 
Harvest 


Spain.—On August 10, rebellion broke out against the 
sixteen-month-old Republic. The revolt, which the As- 
sociated Press believed to have been engineered by Con- 
servative Republicans aided by Monarch- 
ists, was led by Gen. José San Jurjo, 
former member of the Primo de Rivera 
Dictatorship and commander of the Civil Guard. Ob- 
servers regarded the outbreak as an attempt to enthrone 
former-King Alfonso’s third son, eighteen-year-old Prince 
Juan Carlos, at present a cadet in the British Navy. Gov- 
ernment officials charged the Rightist elements, who had 
been agitating for new elections, with responsibility for 
the rebellion, and it was significant that at the first news 
of the outbreak eight Monarchist and Catholic newspa- 
pers, including Madrid’s ABC and the Catholic daily E/ 
Debate, were suspended. 

At dawn on Wednesday morning a small force of armed 
men attacked the principal Government buildings in Ma- 
drid. Minister of Public Safety Menendez, forewarned 
of the movement, repulsed the attackers 
with his special police. In the mean- 
time, General San Jurjo, leading a 
force of 5,000 men, made up of his Civil Guards and dis- 
affected army troops, seized the Government offices in 
Seville, chief city in the South. Regular army troops in 
Andalusia, the naval garrison in Cartagena, and the Civil 
Guards in Cordoba and Algeciras mutinied and declared 
in favor of the rebellion. Loyal troops, however, were 
rushed to Seville from Madrid and Algeciras, and on Au- 
gust 11 it was announced that General San Jurjo had fled 
from the city and that the revolt had collapsed. 

In Madrid, the news of the outbreak caused a popular 
demonstration in favor of the Government. In Granada, 
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a mob burned a Traditionalist center and stormed the 
Catholic newspaper, El Ideal. The Sep- 
aratists in Barcelona paraded with ban- 
ners denouncing the Monarchists and 
exalting the Catalan Republic. Col. Francisco Macia tele- 
graphed to Madrid asserting his loyalty to the Republic 
and the present regime. Ex-King Alfonso, who was in 
Czechoslovakia, denied that he had financed the rebellion. 
A high Government official in Madrid announced that 
the failure of the revolt would end Rightist demands. 


Reactions 


Disarmament.—Speaking before the Council on For- 
eign Relations in New York City on August 8, Henry 
L. Stimson, Secretary of State, expressed a view that 
consultation among signatory nations to 
mobilize “moral disapproval” of acts 
of aggression was implicit in the Briand- 
Kellogg treaty outlawing war. “ Hereafter,” said Mr. 
Stimson, “when two nations engage in armed conflict, 
either one or both of them must be wrongdoers—viola- 
tors of this general treaty law.’ If the treaty conferred 
no rights as between the members of the community of 
signatories, it would be a sham and a failure. The treaty 
relied for its efficacy on public opinion. The outbreak 
of the Manchurian trouble was a challenge to the treaty. 
“When the entire group of civilized nations,” said Mr 
Stimson, “took their stand beside the position of the 
American Government, the situation was revealed in its 
true sense .. . where never before has international opin- 
ion been so organized and mobilized.” The course which 
was followed in the Chino-Japanese controversy last win- 
ter conclusively proved the power of consultation; a great 
policy was seen emerging from the treaty. 

Mr. Stimson’s pronouncement on American foreign 
policy was favorably commented upon in the British press, 
especially by the Manchester Guardian, which had been 

an outspoken critic of the Japanese 
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Reactions Asiatic policy. His words, however, 

were received in Japan with considerable 
dismay. In Geneva this interpretation of the Briand- 


Kellogg pact was found welcome. 





AMERICA has received the cheering news that 
Daniel A. Lord, S.]., is going to contribute many 
articles this year, and on the subject which he 
knows best. The first of these articles is called 
“ This Modern Youth.” 

Recently AMERICA raised a storm by words 
from which readers drew the conclusion that we 
were warning young men away from politics. 
Next week J. G. E. Hopkins will set forth an- 
other viewpoint in “ The Young Man in Politics.” 

James William Fitz Patrick made a trip a 
couple of years ago to Russia. One of his first 
articles on the subject will appear next week. It 
will be called “ Little Fishes in the Brook.” 

So much has been said that is not true about 
Jesuit properties in Spain that readers will wel- 
come some facts. Lawrence A. Fernsworth sends 
from Barcelona a well-informed paper entitled 
“The Facts about Spanish Jesuit Properties.” 
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Municipal Wage Cuts 


HE wage-cut plan for city employes proposed by 

Mayor Walker, of New York, remains for the 
present in abeyance. Department heads who hastened 
with indecent alacrity to assure the Mayor that the em- 
ployes approved the scheme “ 100 per cent,” have been 
silenced by the fact that whenever permitted to speak 
without fear of reprisals, the employes have emphatically 
denounced it. Some feasible plan to balance the city’s 
income and expenditures must be worked out. But it 
will differ from the proposal to take a month’s salary 
from men who can barely make ends meet even with 
twelve months of salary. 

Until the plan was attacked vigorously in the pages 
of this Review, no one protested against the injustice 
of compelling a scrubwoman with $600 a year to hand 
back $50, while permitting the Mayor to retain more 
than $36,000 out of his salary of $40,000. The sacrifice 
of a month’s wages by employes whose salaries average 
$20,000, and who in addition have independent means, 
is no sacrifice at all. But to the scrubwoman, the loss of 
$50 means a month of privation and hunger. 

Within a few days after America’s protest, the tide 
of public opinion began to change. In an editorial on 
August 8, the New York Times admitted frankly that 
“the flat eight-and-one-third-per-cent reduction, appli- 
cable to high and low,” is “one defect that should be 
corrected.” On the same day, President Butler, of Co- 
lumbia University, although insisting that salaries must 
be reduced, agreed that “resistance by the lower-paid 
employes is by no means unjustified,” unless those in 
receipt of higher salaries “ are called upon to make sub- 
stantial and proportionate sacrifices.” Dr. Butler be- 
lieves that many city employes can bear a reduction of 
thirteen and one-half per cent, or a month and one-half 
in the year. Salaries greater than $15,000 should be cut 
by at least one-fifth. 

While dissenting in some details with Dr. Butler’s 
statement, we agree that no city can solve its financial 
problems by petty temporary retrenchments. “ Cars 
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bearing the city insignia have been observed hundreds of 
miles away from the city,” writes Dr. Butler. They can 
also be observed as they flash out of the city, bearing to 
some seaside resort city officials who recline in luxurious 
ease, while their constituents sweat and starve to pay for 
these dishonest pleasures. Such sights are scandalous, 
and if continued may lead to the disorders which ushered 
in the French Revolution. Yet, after all indignation has 
heen expended, the monies stolen in this fashion from 
the people make but a trifling sum when compared with 
the millions annually squandered by incompetent, care- 
less, and dishonest municipal officials. 

No indifferent reform will suffice; we must reform 
the matter altogether. The pass to which municipal gov- 
ernment has come in New York is at present much in 
the public eye, for reasons which need not be discussed 
at this juncture. But that government is worse in New 
York than in the average rural town, we take leave to 
doubt. Throughout the country, political competence is 
at a low stage, and political honesty at a stage even lower. 
Public office, once a public trust, is now largely a pri- 
vate graft, and the people look on with unconcern. Wash- 
ington sets the example of spending billions under a 
dubious constitutional warrant, or none at all, and when 
the great cities follow suit, the hamlets too must have 
their juntas and their secret caucuses. When some 
catastrophe, such as the present depression, brings these 
tragedies to light, we turn to petty retrenchments as to a 
final remedy! 

A trifling mayor, or a corrupt board of aldermen, or 
an embezzling department, is not the evil that must be 
eradicated. These offenses are only the symptoms of 
that infinitely graver disease which is the inability of the 
people to govern themselves. Neither in New York nor 
anywhere else will that disease be cured by wage cutting. 


Attacking the Public Utilities 


| Soe more than a dozen States, action has been taken 
which the public utilities affected are pleased to term 
“attacks.” Perhaps, however, the use of the term is 
quite justified, for in some cases the management of the 
utilities will be seriously hampered. 

It appears, however, that these States believe that this 
hampering process should have been inaugurated years 
ago. In that conclusion we concur. It seems to us that 
Wisconsin, for instance, is thoroughly justified in for- 
bidding certain companies to pay dividends on common 
stock, until they can show that they are able to pay the 
interest on their bonds, and on other obligations which 
should take precedence. Most of these utility companies 
built their plants on the proceeds derived from bonds 
bought by the public. The common stock, on the other 
hand, belongs to some holding company, and “ holding 
company” has been defined as a safe, profitable, and 
legal way of doing an illegal thing. Wisconsin has de- 
creed that the bondholders ought to come first. What 
is left after they have been satisfied may be distributed 
to the holders of the common stock. 

Some investigation of the salaries paid to utility-com- 
pany officials would also seem to be in order. It is par- 
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ticularly in order when a company asks an increase in 
rates, alleging that its income is not a fair return on 
the investment. It may be that the services of some of- 
ficials are valued fairly at sums ranging from $100,000 
to $400,000. But this should not be taken for granted. 
The Reconstruction l'inance Corporation made a good 
if, possibly, a technically illegal beginning, when it au- 
thorized a loan to a railroad only on condition that the 
salaries in the higher brackets be reduced. After all, 
since the general public must pay the salary, it is only 
proper that the public should be consulted. 


College Temperance Societies 


I< a letter to the clergy and people, Archbishop Mc- 
Nicholas of Cincinnati has urged the formation in every 
parish of a temperance society. “It is the moral, not 
the political, aspect of the question,” writes the Arch- 
bishop, “ with which the Church is concerned.” That 
concern abides, whatever action may be taken by the 
politicians, and in this sense, the letter of the Archbishop 
is of general importance and signficance. 

From the outset of the campaign for Federal Pro- 
hibition, this Review opposed the movement. We argued 
that a transfer of police authority from the several States 
to Congress was contrary to a fundamental purpose of 
the Constitution, since it would seriously disturb the 
delicate balance of power between the Federal and the 
State Governments, established by that document. It 
was highly improbable, moreover, that sumptuary legis- 
lation, affecting more than a hundred million people, 
varying in tastes and antecedents, and scattered over the 
vast area of the United States, could be satisfactorily 
enforced. The experiment, then, was highly dangerous 
from a Constitutional aspect; and from a practical view 
point, we did not believe that Federal legislation would 
succeed in any notable degree in preventing the manu- 
facture and sale of intoxicating beverages. 

When the Amendment was adopted, we at once urged 
that it would be a grave error to disband the total-ab- 
stinence and temperance societies which had been estab- 
lished with ecclesiastical approbation. Unfortunately, in 
the persuasion that what had hitherto been accomplished 
by individual effort and in a Catholic spirit would now 
be effected by Federal legislation, these societies began to 
languish. In some localities, they disappeared. Pastors 
and school administrators soon noted with alarm the 
spread of intemperate habits, especially among the young. 
It had become plain that the Volstead Act was a highly 
unsatisfactory substitute for a society which pledged its 
members to temperate use, or to total abstinence, “ rely- 
ing on the help of God, and in honor of the Sacred Thirst 
of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

It is to be hoped that the letter of the Archbishop of 
Cincinnati will stimulate pastors and college heads to 
take up at once the question of the founding or the re- 
vival of temperance and of total-abstinence societies in 
all schools and colleges. The task, it is true, presents 
serious difficulties, and the whole problem must be care- 
fully considered. 

Wild exhortations, followed by promiscuous and un- 
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considered administrations of the pledge, do far more 
harm than good, since they bring the movement itself 
into disrepute. More than one such meeting has been 
followed by a reunion in a neighboring speakeasy, where 
the students drank a health to the pledge. Hence the 
Archbishop disapproves the plan of assembling the chil- 
dren, or adults, “and after an enthusiastic meeting fer- 
vently appealing to them to take a pledge of total ab- 
stinence.” The Lord is not in the whirlwind, but in the 
still gentle voice. What he advises in that “* every child 
in the grade schools be seen individually, and asked as a 
matter of self-discipline to abstain from all intoxicants 
until his or her twenty-first year.” 

With the changes made necessary by the different en- 
vironment, this plan, it seems to us, could also be used 
in the colleges. Details we do not venture to suggest, 
for college administrators know their problems far better 
than any extern can know them. But we hope that in 
the near future the growing tide of intemperance will be 
thrown back by young men and women who have been 
trained at college to understand the value of temperance 
and of Christian total abstinence. 


The Basis of Peace 

T is a teaching as old as Christianity that the State 

is the creature of God. It is bound therefore to ac- 
knowledge His sovereignty and to obey His law. Obliga- 
tions in justice and in charity press upon the State, as 
truly as obligations arising from the same sources press 
upon the individual. 

The practical rejection of this Christian teaching by 
the modern State has brought about evil results in many 
fields of human activity. When the State declares that 
in its relations with other States it is not bound by the 
laws of Christian charity, international peace is im- 
periled. For peace is among the effects of charity. 

Here, doubtless, we have the root of many of the 
evils which afflict the world today. Nation vies with 
nation in building up huge armaments, and the people 
starve to pay for them. The mad race goes on incessant- 
ly, for in spite of protocols and treaties, no nation trusts 
its neighbor. No armament is large enough, as long as 
other nations have armaments that are larger. They do 
not understand, as Pius XI wrote in 1922, that “ the best 
guarantee of tranquillity is not a forest of bayonets, but 
mutual confidence and friendship.” But how can any 
nation trust another, when all adhere to the laws of 
justice, charity, and truth only when expediency and self- 
interest make adherence profitable? 

Forty years ago Leo XIII wrote that great armaments, 
the outcome of mistrust of nation for nation, made peace 
“rather an appearance than a reality.” Within the last 
year, Pius XI, repeating the warnings of his predeces- 
sors in the Apostolic See, called upon all nations to join 
with him in founding the Peace of Christ in the King- 
dom of Christ. No Catholic can disregard the Pontiff’s 
exhortations. It is the duty of all, through their prayers 
and the exercise of their influence, to do their part in 
bringing nations back “to the requirements of right 
reason and, even more, of the law of Christ.” 
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In this matter Catholics are not free. We must think 
aright on the question of disarmament. We must use 
whatever influence we possess to make disarmament pos- 
sible. Above all, by example and by our prayers, we 
must strive to bring the world back to Christ, in whose 
law alone the world can find the basis of lasting peace. 


Mr. Green Takes His Tea Things 


I a communication, dated July 28, William Green, 
President of the American Federation of Labor, 
registers a vow. “I am through,” he writes. “1 do not 
intend to reply further to your attacks.” Attacks? Our 
“ attacks " were but the amantium irae, lovers’ quarrels, 
the preludes to a happier reconciliation, or, at worst, the 
odium theologicum, which is quite compatible with charity. 
sut Mr. Green is angry. In the language of childhood, 
he is “ real mad,” and like a child he has taken his tea 
things, and gone home forever. 

What Mr. Green has to complain about is not clear. 
Feeling that he had a just grievance, he wrote some weeks 
ago to protest, and his letter was published in full in these 
pages. In a brief note we observed that Mr. Green's 
armor did not seem to be quite without chinks, and that 
observation has apparently roused his wrath. “| tried to 
reason with you,” he complains. So he did; but the rea- 
soning even of President Green may occasionally limp. 

But a letter from Frank Duffy, on the same subject, is 
of a different temper. Mr. Duffy is General Secretary 
of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners, as 
well as Vice-President of the American Federation of 
Labor, and the bright, cheery tone of his communication 
leads us to hope that it is the first of a series. “ Once 
upon a time, you were the adviser, supporter, and de- 
fender of the A. F. L.,” he writes. “ You upheld it in its 
defense of those who toil for a living. But it seems now 
you think it weak, wobbly, defenseless, out of date, and 
on its way to the boneyard.” 

That the A. F. L. is on its way to the boneyard—the 
word is Mr. Duffy’s—under its present administration, 1s 
plain. That fact is almost as undeniable as a boneyard 
itself on a very hot day. It has been losing members for 
a number of years, while its decline in real influence, and 
in power to defend the wage-earner, is even more marked. 
No friend of the A. F. L. can recognize this fact without 
deep regret. Certainly, no true friend will stand by silent- 
ly, or raise his voice in clamorous acclaim that all is well. 
It is true that, whenever support was possible, we have 
upheld the A. F. L., not because it was perfect, but be- 
cause it was capable of serving a good cause. That policy 
has not been thrown aside. In pointing out the faults of 
the A. F. L., and in calling upon President Green to evi- 
dence his knowledge of these faults, and his willingness to 
repair them, we are defending, not attacking, the A. F. L. 
Now that organized labor is on the verge of losing all the 
gains won by hard battling for half a century, it will not 
do for the A. F. L. to offer excuses of constitutional 
limitations, in place of vigorous action. 

Mr. Duffy tells us that all the Federation can do, when 
a complaint is laid before it, is to refer the complaint to 
the national or international union, and that if it attempted 
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to hold an actual trial itself, the courts would be appealed 
to, and throw out the case. If that is all the Federation 
can do to stop the undeniable racketeering that is going 
on, would it not be better for Mr. Green to cease making 
promises ? 

As for our record on the labor question we confidently 
submit it for comparison with the record of President 
Green, or of any individual or association. We have in- 
deed gone far beyond them in vindicating the rights of 
labor, for our policy has been consistently based on the 
immortal Encyclicals of Leo XIII and Pius XI. We do 
not intend to keep silent when tactics that give capital a 
plausible excuse for cursing the union and destroying 
labor’s right to organize, are met by the A. F. L. with 
nothing more vigorous than a grandmotherly smile of 
deprecation. To that policy we shall hold, even though 
our career may never again be brightened by a letter from 
President Green. 


The Fire at Villanova 


ERIOUS disaster to a Catholic school is like a death 

in the family. We are all one in Christ, but between 
the men and women who strive to further the Kingdom 
of Christ through the glorious works of Catholic educa- 
tion, there exists a special tie of kinship and intimacy. 
The interests and the losses of one are the interests and 
the losses of all. 

If the case could be viewed apart from the Providence 
of God, which, for a Catholic, is a supposition of the im- 
possible, it might be said that within the last few years 
Villanova College, the Augustinian Fathers’ establish- 
ment in the Pennsylvania town of that name, has borne 
more than its share of affliction. Three years ago, a 
great fire destroyed some of the finest buildings on the 
campus, and with them costly scientific apparatus and 
extensive special libraries were ruined. But hardly had 
the flames been extinguished, when the Fathers began 
their plans to rebuild. The alumni and the Catholic pub- 
lic came to their aid, and new buildings rose on the ruins 
of the old. It need hardly be added that heavy debts had 
to be incurred. But with that unquenchable optimism, 
founded on trust in God, without which no Catholic col- 
lege administrator could long retain his sanity, the 
Fathers faced them blithely. The work had to be done, 
and in the end God would take care of the bills. 

Once more the college had been visited by a disastrous 
fire, and the monastery, which is the residence of the 
teaching Fathers and the administrative officers, has 
been completely destroyed. Valuable manuscripts and 
paintings, and thousands of volumes in the library, have 
been burned or badly damaged. 

One hardly knows whether to congratulate the Fathers, 
or to condole with them. If the Cross is the sign of God’s 
favor, they are the best-loved children of God, although 
just at present they may be in the mood to sympathize 
with St. Teresa’s retort when Our Lord told her how He 
was wont to treat His servants. But neither flood nor fire 
can destroy Villanova. With the eye of faith, which is 
the keenest and truest of all eyes, we see a new Villanova 
more glorious than the old. 
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The Phoenix In Phoenix Park 


G. K. CHESTERTON 
(Copyright, 1932) 


HEN I returned after Mass on that last amazing 
Sunday in Dublin’s Phoenix Park, to the house 


that had so nobly entertained me, I walked about 
for hours in long avenues or large quiet rooms, worrying 
and trying to resolve a certain problem. It was the highly 
practical problem of how, or whether, it was possible to 
convey to the world at large what an astounding thing had 
just happened in the Phoenix Park; a sensational event 
much more truly sensational, and properly much more of 
an event, than the Phoenix Park Murders. 

| was not specially thinking of writing it then, as | am 
writing it now, for Catholic readers. Catholics know that 
the Mass is the Mass and in a sense can never be more 
magnificent than the Mass; but they would understand 
every attribute that made the magnificence more apparent. 
But though we walk the world as three hundred millions, 
I sometimes feel that we are still in the Catacombs; we 
still talk by signs like the Cross and the Fish, or at least 
with a secret language. And I sought in vain a language 
that would tell ordinary outsiders of something not in the 
same world with their normal notions of a sect or even 
a service; something which must either be expressed in 
the august theology they have forgotten, or in some sort 
of epic poetry which nobody now can write. The only 
thing I could think of was the parallel with the whole 
Pagan tradition and its witness to the world’s need, not 
of worship, but of sacrifice. It was under the weight of 
these’ speculations, that | wrote down the words that 
follow. 

ok * * 

I cannot trace the name of the Phoenix Park; but it 
is quite certain that it contained a Phoenix. If I were 
simply to say, in the old straightforward style of the 
story-tellers, that we assembled to see the burning of a 
gigantic golden bird, as big as a roc and as beautiful 
as a hundred peacocks, who was consumed to ashes before 
our eyes; after which the golden feathers sprouted again 
out of the golden flames, and that vast and radiant mon- 
ster rose again and ascended visibly into heaven—if I 
were thus to fulfil my duties as a conscientious reporter, 
there would be some so mean and small minded as to 
complain of errors of detail in the report. But it would 
be a very much more vivid and solid statement of what 
actually did happen, than if I merely stated that a Eu- 
charistic Congress was held in Dublin and attended Mass 
in the large park round the Vice Regal Lodge. The very 
nature of the neighborhood was a reminder that something 
quite extraordinary had been completely burnt out and 
had somehow survived its own burning, and that on the 
very place where a strange spiritual monstrosity was de- 
stroyed because it was incredible, it had proved itself un- 
deniable by proving itself indestructible. For the bird 
called the phoenix was the ancient symbol of resurrection, 
as the bird called the pelican was the symbol of charity. 
It was merely a trivial accident that the phoenix never 


existed and the pelican never was particularly charitable 
to anybody; so much the worse for the pelican. 

But the figure of the phoenix will serve as a symbolic 
introduction ; because it has been used more than once by 
Irish poets even of the more pagan school. W. B. Yeats 
recently wrote very touchingly of one of those beautiful 
women of Ireland who have done so much for her liberty, 
and been the muses of her poetry, and threw a tolerant 
encouragement to younger men innocently contented with 
younger women, saying, “ I knew a phoenix in my youth ; 
so let them have their day.”” Even in reading that spirited 
poem, I was struck with a certain inconsequence in the 
image. For the phoenix of legend is emphatically not 
merely a dog who has his day. He is a bird who very 
much outstrips the cat in the possession of nine lives. 
But the pagan poet, by the very nature of paganism, called 
the dead lady a phoenix, in the sense that she was as 
unique and marvelous as a phoenix; not in the sense that 
she was as immortal as a phoenix; certainly not in the 
sense that she would instantly rise from her ashes like 
a phoenix. 

It is not a lack of sympathy, but rather a sign of sym- 
pathy, with Mr. Yeats’ intensely imaginative and in- 
dividual melancholy, to say that all such praises from him 
have a burden of finality, if not futility ; and he does really 
regard love as “a perpetual farewell.” The extraordinary 
thing we have to deal with here is a belief as defiant as 
the most literal fable; a bird that can be burnt to ashes 
and continue to fly. For those who disbelieve in it, even 
more than for those who believe in it, it is an astounding 
historical fact that a poem can be acted before millions, 
as a fact and not a fiction: by which is truly killed and 
made alive, not one woman who lives in the memory of 
one man, but one man who has lived in the memories of 
men since he died in the most distant days and regions of 
the Roman Empire. 

This is that part in poetry, which is played by memory, 
multiplied on so colossal a scale that even a pagan poet 
may well admit that there is nothing exactly like it in the 
world. In other words, that which blazed on that strange 
altar under that strong summer sky was indeed a 
phoenix, in his sense as well as ours. It is altogether in- 
adequate to call it a religion. It is in some ways more 
nearly true to call it a myth, which is also a fact. It has 
nothing to do with shades of opinion or shifting theories 
of mere philosophy. It is nearer to what is symbolized in 
those solid and splendid and most objective objects, for 
which giants and gods and heroes strove in the mytho- 
logical morning of the earth. It satisfies the need for 
actuality and appeasement of which that shining solidity 
was a symbol; the golden ram of Colchis or the golden 
apples of the Hesperides. It was not a theory; nor even 
merely a thought ; nor anything to be spoken in any human 
word. It was an Achievement. It was an Act. It was 
therefore in the true sense epic; where even the best of 
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modern religion is only lyric; and a good deal of it elegiac. 

I was stationed fairly near the domed and gilded shrine, 
at the corner of one of the vast encampments which cut 
up the whole huge plain into squares, like the assemblages 
of the tribes in some tremendous primitive revelation. I 
could hear directly almost all that was directly addressed 
to the congregation, which was carried everywhere else- 
where through the resounding mirrors of the loud 
speakers. But I think everyone who heard all those things, 
directly or indirectly, will agree, salva fide and apart from 
the invariable values of the Canon, that the most aston- 
ishing thing they heard was something that they could 
hardly hear. 

At one of the moments when Catholics would be ac- 
customed to hear the clear and rather shrill tinkle of the 
bell of the Sanctus, there was heard a sound that must be 
almost unique in human history. It was as faint as the 
sound of a far-off sheep-bell and as weak as the bleat of 
a sheep; but there was something in it that was not only 
weighty but curiously hard; almost dead; without the 
resonance that we mean by music. It was as if it came 
out of the Stone Age; when even musical instruments 
might be made of stone. It was the Bell of St. Patrick, 
which had been silent for 1,500 years. 

I know no poetical parallel to the effect of that little 
noise in that huge presence. Some such imaginative nerve 
was once touched for me, in a context quite incongruous 
and infinitely less important, by one fine artistic instinct 
in Rostand’s play about the only son of Napoleon. That 
play is simply filled with the name of Napoleon; and the 
author was far too clever to suggest the ghost of Napo- 
leon; or even the ghost of a ghost of Napoleon. But an 
old Napoleonic soldier dies in delirium, dreaming of the 
last charge at Wagram and the victory. And among the 
last noises of battle, the rush of horse hooves and the 
rest, there is heard, tiny and clear and infinitely far away, 
just the voice beginning, “ Officiers; sous-officiers; 
Soldats. . ”; and then no more. That is as near as 
the ghost comes to his ghost story. Multiply that by a 
millionfold more of import and intensity than all the 
greatness of Napoleon; extend that by twelve times the 
length of time that separates us from Napoleon; and it 
was something like that little distant voice that was heard 
for a moment by all those thousands. From far away 
in the most forgotten of the centuries, as if down avenues 
that were colonnades of corpses, one dead man had spoken 
and was dumb. It was Patrick; and he only said, “ My 
Master is here.” 

And after that, I for one could realize little but a catas- 
trophic silence, till it could be crowned with the only 
fitting close. From the four corners of the sacred en- 
closure the all-shattering trumpets shouted, like the Sons 
of God shouting for joy. And all along the front there 
ran like a sudden lightning the light upon the lifted swords ; 
for all the soldiers standing before the Altar saluted with 
a blazing salute of steel, carrying the hilt to the head in 
the old swordsman’s salutation, and then striking out- 
wards, in the ancient gesture of the Romans. 


Her face was like a King’s Command 
When all the swords are drawn. 
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The old line of Belloc’s song went through my mind for 
a moment; and none could doubt in that day what King 
was commanding, almost visible upon His Throne. 

There are those that tell us we must broaden our ideas, 
by which they mean disembody or discolor them, in order 
to make a universal religion for men; and that particular 
rites or forms or holy places will shut us out from our 
fellow creatures of all climes and colors; and that these 
therefore must be replaced by abstractions. The truth is 
flatly the other way. It is by these particular signals and 
symbolic gestures that the race of men as a whole does, 
and always did, recognize a religion. If all the pagans 
who ever worshipped strange gods had strayed into Ethical 
Societies or Unitarian Chapels, their very first word 
would be, “ But where is your altar?” And so in that 
tremendous instant of the volleying trumpets and the fan 
of swords, the ages dropped from us and even the dis- 
tances of all the many-colored earth; and we all knew that 
we should be understood by everything human, and espe- 
cially all that has remained most human. 

For if there had been looking down from the hills round 
Dublin the wild heathen chiefs who first looked down 
when that primeval bell was tolled, or if the ships in the 
bay had been the ships of Scandinavian sea-kings watch- 
ing from afar, or if all who could be conscious of that 
lonely dome standing up under the steepness of the sky 
had been pagans from the ends of the earth, they would 
have known in that noise and light, and by a flash of 
universal understanding, that the God had descended 
among men. 

How that instantaneous but intense conviction, that 
those bases of humanity which are most human, even when 
they are heathen, can still understand the thrill which the 
Greeks called enthusiasm or the god dwelling with us— 
how that can be properly conveyed through the jaded 
jargon and cheap Cockney culture that is far more of a 
mask for man than any mere ignorance or superstition, 
I am still unable to resolve. But I rather think that some- 
body will have to write a religious poem. 


The American Language 
MicHaeEt MILLER " 


UPPOSE America had no written language, no dic- 
tionaries, no grammar ; and suppose a missionary came 
over from Europe, and in addition to his spiritual duties 
made a hobby of compiling an American dictionary and 
grammar, as in the tradition of Cyril and Methodius, or 
the Jesuits and Franciscans in Mexico, or Father Jetté in 
Alaska, or of many others. He would, naturally, have 
only his ear to go by and he would write down each word 
or phrase he heard as he heard it, try to get its exact 
meaning, and thus have a dictionary and a grammar. 
We will say he lived in Pottsville, Pa., and traveled 
as far north as Canandaigua, as far east as Hoboken, as 
far south as Cumberland, as far west as Youngstown. He 
visits his flock as he goes, and each evening when he stops 
at some house and before he goes to bed he jots down his 
daily findings which some day will go into a monumental 
work and win a prize from some European academy. 
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Let us examine some of his early notes. I translate 
as I go. 

“I have been trying to concentrate on the pronouns. 
I begin to find a most extraordinary law running through 
this language. Thus the second person singular and plural 
of the personal pronoun is ‘ya,’ (pronounced ‘ yuh.’ ) 
But it combines with the verbs, and forms new verbal 
forms. Thus ‘ whacha doin?’ means ‘ what are you do- 
ing?’; “howya feelin?’, or sometimes ‘howrya feelin?’, 
means ‘ how are you feeling?’. ‘ Wareya bin?’ is a good 
example; it means ‘where have you been?’ though I 
have also noted * warevya,’ * howvya,’ etc. 

“This seems to give me some clue to the formation of 
tense forms, though I see that I will have to go deeper 
into this pronoun business before I master the tenses. . . .”” 

“Today I distinguished a future combining form. A 
man said to me ‘ wenlya be back this way?’ (‘ This way ’ 
seems to mean ‘here’; ‘be back’ I know means ‘ re- 
turn’). That ‘1’ seems, therefore, to point the way to a 
future... .” 

“T had harbored some suspicions that I was on the 
wrong track, that I was encountering different dialects, 
and that the literary language might be different. But 
today I stopped at a hotel for lunch and was invited to 
eat with some of the upper classes who call themselves 
‘rotary.’ Their name for ‘hotel’ is ‘in.’ (‘In’ is the 
general term for inside; the Americans have an extraor- 
dinary way of using what with us are prepositions or ad- 
verbs for nouns or verbs. Thus they say an ‘ out’ for an 
escape; to ‘ up’ the taxes for ‘ to raise’ them; a ‘ down-n- 
out’ for one who is destitute. ) 

“ These rotary—and I suppose all the upper classes do 
it—never use the family name; my ‘ Francois’ they im- 
mediately turned into ‘ Frank’ and they ignored my last 
name. (They also express pleasure by punching you, 
sometimes on the chest and sometimes on the back.) One 
of the rotary made a speech and I took some of it down. 
It ran somewhat like this, with my notes. 

“*Genlmin (‘genl’ means ‘gentle’; this final ‘1’ 
often occurs: as ‘hussl,’ to hurry; ‘rassl,’ to wrestle), 
genlmin, we’re damglad tuh havwthus tday uh genlmun 
vtha cloth (‘dam ’ is a prefix denoting emphasis, as dam- 
sorry, damfine, damfool, etc.; I put down ‘ havwthus ° 
as near as I caught it; it seems to mean ‘ welcome’; 
‘cloth’ means religion.) E dont savvy our langwich 
vurry well, but e’s a damgood fella. Yuhcn seetnees eyes. 
(I haven’t figured that out yet; I will compare it with 
other forms.) Ees com allaways fm Pensavanya (the 
State I live in) justa see us... .’ This will give me 
enough to work on for a while. 

“ When I left, I went up and punched the president in 
the chest to show my appreciation, and they all laughed 
and punched my back, and shouted ‘ Attaboy, Frank!’ | 
do not yet know the meaning of ‘ Attaboy’ but I take 
it to be an expression of approval.” 

“Yes; the ‘r’ means a present, the ‘v’” means a past, 
and the ‘1’ means a future. I know of no other language 
that merely inserts a letter to denote time. I see now 
that sometimes the ‘r’ drops out and the ‘ ya’ combines 
with certain consonants along what may turn out to be 
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a real law. Thus, a man said to me today: * glad tuh 
meecha,’ which I take to mean ‘(I am) glad to meet 
you ’; and now I look up some of my notes I find * wha- 
cha,’ which I noted as a separate form before. (Note 
that the ‘r’ has dropped out completely). Thus, ‘t’ be- 
fore ‘yuh’ turns into ‘ch.’ (Also note how the pro- 
noun and verb are often dropped. This makes the lan- 
guage still more difficult, though I have not yet found 
any law governing the usage)... .” 

“To my list of the consonants denoting time I must 
also add ‘d’ which has also a combining form ‘j.’ As 
I was going along the street today in Hoboken I heard 
someone say ‘ Waredee get at hat?’ I have also heard 
* waredwee go fm here?’ and on second thought the *d’ 
does not denote the past, for with the past participle it 
means the past and with the infinitive it means present 
or future. The combining form ‘j’ I spoke of occurs in 
such sentences as ‘wareja find at book’ (‘at’ is the 
demonstrative pronoun, though some people, probably due 
to the climate or a common defect of speech, prefix a 
‘th’ to it and pronounce it ‘that.’ It is especially com- 
mon in ‘this.’) Thus the ‘j’ seems to be a corruption 
for ‘dya’.” 

“T had already, of course, noticed how the interroga- 
tory adverbs combine with verbs, and I see that when 
I come to make up the conjugations I shall have to have 
a different conjugation for each adverb. Among primi- 
tive peoples, however, this is not uncommon. A mission- 
ary Bishop told me that the Athabasca Indians have forty- 
eight words meaning ‘ throw ’ according as one throws a 
stick, water, a stone, etc. It is a mark of advancing civili- 
zation to use one general term for all these actions, as 
the inhabitants become capable of forming universal con- 
cepts. ...” 

“ Another instance of the present ‘d’ I heard today 
in * waddaya thinka that?’ The ‘d’ in ‘ wad’ is some- 
times pronounced as a hard ‘t’ and I notice that among 
those who speak thus the tendency is also to transform 
‘ya’ to‘ yu.” The ‘a’ between the ‘d’ and the ‘ y’ seems 
to be euphonic. This sentence also contains an instance of 
the double verb, formed by adding an ‘a.’ Other ex- 
amples besides ‘ thinka’ are ‘useta’ (‘ uset’ means ‘to 
do formerly’), ‘haveta,” meaning ‘to be obliged to,’ 
a 
“T was having a quiet glass of beer in an ‘in’ in Ho- 
boken today and met two men who upset my previous 
notions completely. One was from New York (pro- 
nounced Nyawk) and the other from Bawston (which he 
pronounced Bahston). Both of them had curious dialect 
forms which I had not before noted. The man from 
New York said ‘boid’ for ‘burrd’ and ‘thoid’ for 
‘thurrd ’ and the man from Bawston said ‘ cah’ for ‘car’ 
and ‘rud’ for ‘road’ and spoke of a place called ‘ hah- 
vahd.’ 

“ But I had the greatest difficulty in understanding the 
Bawstonian, apart from his mere dialect diversities. All 
my previous deductions went awry with him. He had the 
defects I had noted before of adding a “th’ to the pro- 
noun ‘at’ and of pronouncing ‘ ya’ as ‘ yu.’ But besides 
that, he violated all the rules of euphony I had prided 
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myself on formulating. He had a way of splitting up 
adverbs, pronouns, and verbs in a way that made him 
almost ununderstandable. 

“I became intensely fascinated by him. I watched him 
closely, and wished it had been polite to take out my 
note book. For instance, he said, ‘Hwat du yu think?’ 
instead of ‘ waddya’ and ‘hware du yu com frum?’ in- 
stead of ‘waredya cum fm?’ and his whole speech was 
like that, broken up into small fragments, as it were. 
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“ He saw me watching him, and I suppose my lips were 
moving unconsciously along with his. | caught his eye 
in the middle of a speech. I think I blushed. To cover 
up my embarrassment, | said in my best accent: 

“* Scuse muh, svurry harrd tunnerstanya. Ya speakin 
Amurrican ?’ 

“ He laughed heartily. 

“* Of course not,’ he said, ‘I speak English.’ 

“Which, of course, was the explanation.” 


Is There a “Why” to It All? 


Francis P. LeBurre, S.J. 


ask whether the eye was made in order to see, or 

the ear in order to hear, or the tongue to taste with, 
or the nose to smell with. Does one ask whether a watch 
is made to keep time; or an automobile to go? 

Yet not only have scientists been asking such questions, 
but the answer many of them have been giving was far 
more foolish than the questions. Their answer was an 
emphatic no. They would have nothing of purpose—or, 
to use a learned Greek-derived word which means the 
same, teleology--in the world. They could not admit pur- 
pose—a fore-seen, and a fore-ordained thing—since they 
were materialists, that is God-less men, matter-bound, to 
whom matter was the beginning, middle, and end of every- 
thing. 

They admitted end-results. The eye sees—yes. The 
ears hears—yes. The teeth are there—yes. But they are 
there—just there. We have eyes because millions of years 
back a certain patch of skin reacted to light most sensi- 
tively. That fact just happened. The “ just happenings ” 
kept on happening until there is at present the magnificent 
end-result—the intricate human eye. So, too, millions of 
years back the “enamel-covered shagreen denticles,” 
which covered the whole body of a prehistoric kind of 
shark, turned it on the jaws and today we just have teeth. 
End-results—not fore-seen, not fore-ordained. 

Thus it has been the fashion to admit “ efficient ” causes 
—causes that do things—but not “ final” causes, causes 
by which things are fore-seen and fore-ordained, by which 
they are “intended.” The “ Twentieth Century” or the 
“ Broadway Limited” pulls into Chicago on the dot of 
time because it was purposed, it was intended that it 
should so arrive. But a “ wild-cat ” locomotive which has 
broken loose without an engineer rips down the track and 
straight through a house: no purpose here; just an end- 
result. 

Common sense, plain, everyday common sense tells us 
that there is purpose in the universe, and it takes much, 
very much sophistication to engender even an incipient 
doubt. Yet under the leadership of many a teacher in the 
great halls of learning, men had doubted, and had gone 
beyond doubt to denial. A few years back that kind of 
thinking was quite the vogue. To admit purpose meant 
—and they saw it clearly—to admit God, and as a teacher 
in a large city college in the East triumphantly informed 


, \O the ordinary man it seems a witless question to 


his young pupils—* Only old women believe in God.” 

Yet somehow here, too, the “ old women” have once 
more found themselves abreast, yes, ahead, of modern 
thought. “ Purpose” is not now a word to be said fur- 
tively and in a whisper; one may shout it from the house 
tops and rather gain caste thereby. We need cite only 
one writer in proof of this, a man whose technical con- 
tributions stand high among his fellows and whose popular 
writings have made a wide appeal. 

Sir J. Arthur Thomson has had honors showered upon 
him from both sides of the Atlantic during the many 
years of his life. His pen has been prolific, and it has 
been, indeed, a pleasure to look forward to his books, to 
his weekly contributions to John O’London’s Weekly, and 
to be greeted recently by his latest work, “ Riddles of 
Science.” Dealing with this question of “ purpose,” with 
his usual clarity, he states the case first negatively, and 
thereafter positively. 

Science tries to answer the questions: “ What is this? Whence 


came this? How does it continue in its state of being? ”—but 
it never even raises the question Why? We do not, of course, 
refer to merely superficial “why’s”: “Why does smoke go up 
the chimney?” or “ Why is the sea salt?”—for these are really 
disguised “ Hows.” We refer to the deeper “Why?” What is 
the purpose, if any, behind this evolving System of Nature in 
which we are included, we who measure it, and master it, and 
make scientific sense of it? (John O’London’s Weekly, March 
23, 1929). 

But while Science does not inquire into ultimate Purpose, it is 
perhaps useful to delay a little to notice that the general idea of 
Purpose is legitimate inquiry, and cannot be dispensed with. We 
may avoid the word, but we cannot do without the idea (“ Riddles 
of Science,” Ch. LII, p. 347). 

It is not by scientific searching that a man can find God, Who 
is the only answer to the question, Why?—a question which science 
never asks (John O’London’s Weekly, November 30, 1930). 


No, a scientist, as scientist, may not ask the question 
of the ultimate “ Why” any more than an oculist, as 
oculist, may seek the cause of Bright’s disease. But as 
a thinking man the scientist must ask the ultimate IV/hy? 
He must ask himself, as the poet Francis Thompson did: 

Who hast with life imbued 
The lion maned in tawny majesty, 
The tiger velvet-barred, 


The stealthy-stepping pard, 
And the lithe panther’s flexuous symmetry? 


Or if geologist, tracking down the coal-mine’s vein, no 
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matter what his immediate findings, he must keep asking 
himself with the same poet: 
How came the entombed tree a light-bearer 
Though sunk in lightless lair? 

As a thinking man, the scientist must ask himself such 
questions, and Sir Arthur indicates this ever-present chal- 
lenge (John O’London’s Weekly, May 14, 1929): 

Now the post-Darwinian physiologist insists on inquiring into 
the historical stages in the evolution of these fitnesses. . . He 
does not regard them as direct evidences of the work of the “ Great 
Artificer,” to use an old-fashioned and rather grim term. Yet he 
cannot get away from the pervasive purposiveness in the realm 
of organisms. When the ordinary observer gets glimpses of, the 
physiologist sees in a hundredfold detail. 

And so Sir Arthur answers the question, straightfor- 
wardly and reverently. He first speaks of order, which 
of its very nature enfolds a purpose within it. He says 
(John O’London’s Weekly, October 8, 1927) : 


It is difficult to get past the idea—and why should one try ?— 
that the Order of Nature has been very well thought out, and that 
our Earth is unique. The clouds form a curtain by day, sheltering 
us from the glare of the sun, and a blanket by night, conserving 
some of the warmth of the earth. 

The order that is in the universe is not a static order 
of lifeless, motionless things, but a dynamic order, the 
order among harnessed, controlled forces. Continued, 
orderly sequence among things, living or in space motion, 
shows order and shows purpose, not chance. (If the 
roulette wheel always stops at 10, we know it’s “ loaded ” 
—there is a plan, a “ mind ” behind it.) Hence Sir Arthur 
writes (John O’London’s Weekly, April 13, 1929) : 


“The undevout astronomer is mad.” What did the poet mean 
when he said this, and what did Napoleon mean when he said 
that a contemplation of the star-strewn sky was the best cure for 
atheism?. . . The suggestion in each case was, we take it, that 
the postulate of a Divine Purpose is needed to interpret a universe 
of such sublime magnitude, with pervasive order amid flux, with 
such striking permanence amid ceaseless change, and of such 
well-thought-out significance that out of the nebula there emerged, 
after a long circuit, the astronomer. 

Thereafter, discountenancing both Pantheism and a 
crude Fundamentalism which would demand that God 
continually correct a universe He had bungled in the 
making, he writes (John O’London’s Weekly, April 20, 
1929) : 

It seems shrewder to get back to the old dim idea of Creation, 
that the world is in some way the work of God’s hands. He is 
the artist, the world the picture. He is the divine Weaver, the 
world the wondrous web, but these are feeble words, the relation 
between the Creator and the world being beyond all our thoughts. 

Sir Arthur is a theistic Evolutionist, and, of course, 
as far as non-human evolution is concerned, one is quite 
definitely free to agree with him. He follows Francis 
Thompson’s advice quite literally: “ Turn but a stone 
and start an Angel’s wing.” In “ Riddles of Science,” 
he states accurately (pp. 350-1): 

Life in evolution is interpenetrated with Purpose. 

So far, then, we have stated, without argument, the personal 
impression left by many happy years as field naturalist, that the 
concept of immediately operative purpose is indispensable. It is 
often conceptual purpose in man, perceptual in high animals; it 
may be instinctive or merely organismal purposiveness; but some 
sort of purposing there is our present point is that the 
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physiologist, even if mechanist, must start with recognizing the 
organism as teleological. 

Thomson argues for “the teleological idea,” that is, 
the idea of purpose: from physiology and embryology 
(“ Riddles of Science,’ pp. 350-2); from adaptations 
(pp. 352-3) ; from organic evolution (pp. 353-6); from 
the uniqueness of our earth (p. 356); from “ prepara- 
tions in the inorganic world” for the coming of life (p. 
357); from “preparations in organic evolution” for 
higher and higher forms of life (pp. 357-8); from the 
circuitousness and the conservatism shown in evolution 
(pp. 358-362); from the orderliness of the world (pp. 
370-373) ; from the beauty of living creatures (pp. 374- 
376); from the progress of the world (pp. 376-379). 
Just prior to his “ Epilogue” he says (p. 363): 

Our question has been: Is the idea of purpose congruent with 
scientific facts—Nay, more: Do the scientific facts in any way 
suggest the interpretation that Nature expresses a purpose? Our 
answer has been in the affirmative, and since the scientifically 
known System of Nature, being largely unconscious, cannot be 
credited with a purpose, we are led to think of a Creator’s Purpose. 

But this view [the evolutionist’s] has to be philosophically and 
religiously combined with the belief that created Nature, though 
superficially sufficient unto itself, is never out of the thoughts of 
Him in whom, in some inconceivable way, it lives and moves and 
has its being (From his contribution “How Science Changes 
Our Vision of God” in “ Has Science Discovered God?” p. 180). 


He will have no part with those who demand that God 
be the “ Great Artificer,” a sort of journeyman God who 
continually straightens out the world He made. But he 
sees the need of God sustaining the world He has made. 
God is back of all the evoiving world, and unlike so many 
evolutionists—who think that they have explained the 
ultimate “ Why” when they have discovered only the 
proximate “How ”—he states clearly (“ Riddles of 
Science,” pp. 383-3) : 

The world is packed with “ Paleyan watches” [referring to 
Paley’s famous argument] of all sizes, going and ticking, master- 
pieces many of them, well-nigh perfect many of them, marvels of 
efficiency, intricacy, and beauty—watches that grow and multiply, 
develop and evolve under our eyes. Can it be that the Divine 
Artificer has gone? The answer is that we can give a reasonable 
account of how the adaptations have come about by the coopera- 
tion of causes resideht in the material itself; so that the old image 
of a Divine Artificer must be replaced by that of a Divine Creator 
who instituted the Order of Nature in apparently simple forms, 
sufficient unto themselves. . . The detailed teleology of Paley 
has disappeared forever; but its place is taken by a general 
teleology which thinks of original Creation, i.e., the institution of 
the Order of Nature, as sufficient for all that has emerged from 
it in the long sequence of Jehovan days. We are, of course, just 
as children with these thoughts of Creation and Providence, but 
while we must rise above the idea of a Divine Artificer we must 
not think of the world as like a projectile launched on its trajec- 
tory from a giant’s hand. The theological idea of Creation must 
include some idea of sustenance and indwelling power ; as if, some- 
how, the Creator kept His work always in mind. 


’ 


It were well to close with the author’s profession of 


faith: 


We cannot help trying to make some sense of our experience 
as a whole (that is philosophy), and we personally cannot make 
any sense without belief in a Divine Purpose (that is religion) 
(“ Riddles of Science,” pp. 368-9). 

Scientific knowledge is indispensable, but it is, as the school- 
men said, “ evening knowledge,” cognitio vespertina, cold and gray 
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and shadowy; religious knowledge is “ morning knowledge,” cog- 
nitio matutina, when all is seen in the growing light of a new day 
(Ibid., p. 387). 


Sir J. Arthur Thomson is a real thinker, fearless and 
clear and true; and his Credo stamps him as one who is 
not held down to the narrow realms of the physical 
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sciences. His writings are an oasis in the desert of 
materialism. When so many other scientists, even though 
they scorn materialism and are groping after God, are too 
timid to pronounce His Name clearly, his voice is strong 
and definite (“ Riddles of Science,” p. 387); “So we 
come back to the God of our fathers.” 


President Motta of Switzerland 


Josern F, THornino, S.J]. 


Special Correspondent of AMERICA 


of Switzerland deserves more than passing notice. 

He first took office as President of the Swiss 
Confederation when Europe was in the throes of the 
World War and maintained the armed neutrality of his 
country, in spite of tremendous pressure brought to bear 
on him to favor one side or the other. Now, in the world- 
wide effort to liquidate the effects of the War, he is play- 
ing a leading part on the European scene as well as serv- 
ing his fellow-citizens for the fourth time as head of the 
Swiss Federal Council. 

Motta was endowed with extraordinary natural powers. 
As a boy, he had shown unusual love of books and study. 
His gifts of eloquence were unmistakable. After pre- 
liminary studies in his native canton of Ticino, he was 
sent to the gymnasium of Ascona and then to the College 
of St. Michel at Fribourg. It was at the Catholic Univer- 
sity of Fribourg that he mastered philosophy and letters, 
besides adding French and German to a knowledge of 
Italian, his mother tongue. On this triple foundation he 
was able to build the admirable culture, which reveals 
itself in his discourses, where citations from Dante and 
Goethe go side by side with passages from the great 
French authors. The Divina Commedia is still his book 
of predilection, while his habit of reading and speaking 
the three languages has been perfected by daily exercise. 
Small wonder that such a brilliant student should crown 
his law courses at Munich and Heidelberg by the Doc- 
torate won summa cum laude. 

His native village was Airolo, at the foot of St. 
Gothard, where his family had lived for generations and 
where his father had combined two functions: that of 
innkeeper and postal concessionary. Thither the youthful 
advocate returned, hoping to win a modest income at the 
bar. His mother, who had been left a widow at an early 
age, had made great sacrifices to give her boy the oppor- 
tunities for study his talents required and Joseph Motta 
was eager to relieve what had already become an almost 
intolerable burden. In a very true sense he owed every- 
thing to his mother, as he himself testified: 

I can never be too grateful to my mother, who, left a widow 
when I was still a child, engraved on my heart the idea of duty, 
teaching me that duty must dominate all interests, all instincts of 
selfishness, all preoccupations, and that the rule of duty was what 
man ought to take for a guide in all the journeys and storms of 
life. 

This mother was sprung from the stock of the canton 
of Uri, at once the cradle of Swiss liberty and a strong- 
hold of the Catholic Faith. Mme. Motta’s influence on 
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her son was decisive. Both energetic and intelligent, a 
type of the valiant woman of Holy Scripture, she pre- 
served an ascendancy over Joseph Motta which guided 
him through the early stages of his career. 

He needed every bit of advice and counsel, because, 
although only twenty-five years of age, he had already 
been tempted by the demon of politics. In the canton of 
Ticino, the party struggle raged as furiously as years 
before in the ancient Italian communes. The Conserva- 
teurs-populaires (for the most part Catholics) were just 
beginning to dispute the power and influence of the radi- 
cals, noted for their violent anti-clerical traditions. Motta, 
fervent Catholic that he was, fought in the ranks of the 
conservative group and soon won a place of undisputed 
leadership. In 1894, he took his first step toward national 
prominence by securing election on the great Council of 
the Canton of Ticino. From that moment his ascent was 
rapid. Four years later found him on the national Coun- 
cil, where he continued to represent the Conservateurs- 
populaires until 1911. In that year and by a record vote, 
he entered the supreme Federal Council as chief of the 
Department of Finance. His first thought on this occa- 
sion was characteristic: he dispatched two telegrams, one 
to his mother, the other to his wife. Obviously, he did 
not consider his success apart from the sources of his 
strength and virtue. 

It is important to note that the Swiss Federal Council 
is the executive organ of Government. The seven mem- 
bers which comprise it do not represent their party, but 
their region. The wise purpose of this provision is to 
maintain a certain equilibrium among the three elements 
—German, French, and Italian—which make up the 
country. Although elected by the General Assembly, the 
Federal Councilors are not responsible to it, and, as a 
result, the Assembly has no authority to overthrow them. 
Otherwise, their position is equivalent to that of Cabinet 
Ministers, and, since they are eligible for re-election, they 
are usually maintained in office as long as age, infirmity, 
or exceptional circumstances permit. In this way, the 
members of the Federal Council, like the Sea Lords in 
the British Admiralty, are permanent functionaries or su- 
preme administrative chiefs, who assure great stability to 
government and considerable continuity to matters of 
high policy. 

It is in this charmed circle that M. Motta has served 
for twenty years: nine years as head of the Department 
of Finance and eleven years in the more congenial field 
of Foreign Affairs. Four times, in 1915, 1920, 1927, and 
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1932, he has been called upon to head this chosen group 
as President of the Confederation. With characteristic 
modesty, President Motta explained to me that this office 
rotates by seniority and merely means he is primus inter 
pares, the first among equals. But it is worthy of note 
that he was the first representative of the Italian element 
in Switzerland to occupy the exalted chair of chief 
magistrate. 

Even as President he continues to grapple with the 
routine work of his department. He never misses a day 
at his desk, giving a striking example of devotion to 
duty to his subordinates. He arrives at his office at eight 
o'clock in the morning, remains there as a rule until one 
o'clock and finishes off the day from two to seven. In 
case there is a residue of work, something not at all un- 
usual, he puts the documents under his arm and takes 
them home for completion after dinner. Nevertheless, he 
finds time to read the contemporary reviews in French, 
German, Italian, and English, and refreshes his soul from 
day to day with copious draughts from the great classic 
literatures. 

As head of the Department of Foreign Policy, he has 
played a leading role in the development of the League 
of Nations. He sincerely believes in the possibilities of 
the Geneva institution and never misses an opportunity 
to further its influence. He was named Honorary Presi- 
dent of the First Session of the League Assembly (1920) 
and solemnly opened its initial session. Curiously enough, 
his début as an orator in that gathering of the nations 
pitted him against the atheist Viviani and the decline of 
the latter in national and international politics dated from 
his defeat at the hands of the sturdy Swiss patriot. M. 
Motta stood up for the principle of the League’s univer- 
sality nor in subsequent debates has he ever swerved from 
that position. Year after year, Switzerland sends him as 
her chief delegate to Geneva and the League has utilized 
his talents on some of its most important commissions. 
In 1924, he was elected President of the Assembly, while 
at the moment he is Honorary President of the World 
Conference for the Limitation and Reduction of Arma- 
ments. Great Swiss patriot that he is, he does not hesi- 
tate to recognize the superior claims of humanity and 
Christian brotherhood. 

Most enlightening in this connection are President 
Motta’s own words: “ To oppose Latins and Germans, 
to make of them irreconcilable enemies, is not only to 
accomplish an evil deed, but it is also and most especially, 
to lay violent hands on the rights of Christian civiliza- 
tion.” This is the language of a Christian leader, who 
looks beyond race, nationality, and blood, to the super- 
natural bonds of God-made-man. The Swiss statesman 
illustrates that a Catholic is the best internationalist. 

Important as are President Motta’s contributions to 
national security and world peace, it is pleasant to record 
that his family life is perhaps the most inspiring aspect 
of his career. Happily married to a Catholic girl of his 
native canton, he has been blessed with a family of ten 
children. One of the daughters has just entered religion 
and the others are enjoying the advantages of Catholic 
education and training. All are tenderly devoted to the 
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Holy Mass, and the parish priest of Airolo boasts no 
more faithful, humble parishioners than those of the 
Motta household. In fine, M. Motta lives his Faith. He 
is what the French call “ un Catholique croyant et prati- 
quant,” a Catholic, who really believes and practises his 
belief. 

At the same time, President Motta is scrupulously cor- 
rect in his demeanor as head of the Swiss Federation. Al- 
though he has visited Rome, for example, he has not felt 
free to pay his respects to the Sovereign Pontiff, because 
he feared he might compromise both the Holy Father 
and his own situation as President of a country where 
different religions are freely practised. This attitude is 
apparently understood in Rome, inasmuch as Msgr. Mag- 
lione, the Apostolic Nuncio at Paris, has reported that 
Pius XI entertains the highest esteem for M. Motta, who, 
on his side, has always openly declared his absolute sub- 
mission to the Church, adding that the desires of the Holy 
Father are sacred in his eyes. 

In a beautiful family féte, surrounded by his wife and 
ten children, President Motta recently celebrated his six- 
tieth birthday anniversary. He did not look bowed down 
by years. In fact, he appeared in the full possession of 
his best physical vigor, if not of complete youthfulness. 
Very erect in his meager inches, extremely alert and at- 
tentive, he seemed to retain something of the freshness 
of the soil of his native Ticino. His eyes, the eyes of 
Italy, were full of life and fire, luminous, ardent, 
friendly. Smiling, he was irresistible. Conciliation and a 
temperament endowed for diplomacy were writ large on 
that calm, regular countenance. His complexion was 
ruddy and clear, the result of winters in Berne and sum- 
mers on the southern slope of the Alps. The hair, abun- 
dant, short-cropped, gray, formed a silver frame for his 
handsome, high forehead. Closing my eyes for a moment, 
I could picture him in another gathering, addressing a con- 
gress of Swiss Catholic students: 

Love ideas. That is the profound meaning I would attach to 
the words of your motto: Scientia. It is not an individual slavery 
to which Christ called humanity, but to the superior liberty of the 
the children of light. . . . Love ideas and share boldly in that 
intellectual labor which tends to liberate us from the materialistic 
doctrines imported from alien lands and so contrary to our national 
genius. 

Could there, asks the special correspondent of the Revue 
des Deux Mondes, be “ nobler language or an admonition 


more opportune ?” 


LEAVE THE WINDOW OPEN 


Leave the window open: 
Soon a bird will fly 

In from the leafy branches, 
And winds blow from the sky. 


Sit in the sunny orchard 
And watch the ripe fruit fall: 
You will not need to climb the tree 
Or shake the bough at all. 


Quiet your heart in the silence; 
Let song come as it please— 
As winds blow in through the window, 
Or apples drop from the trees. 
THEODORE MAYNARD. 
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Back of Business Education 


HE present Wall Street boom brings up the ques- 

tion: when do we know that real recovery is ap- 
proaching, and when do we know that we are victims of 
a fake? It is an easy question, and the answer is just as 
easy: when real, intrinsic values begin to rise. There re- 
mains only to be shown which and where are these real 
values. And here, unfortunately, we drift into deep 
water. While it is probably right to define as real eco- 
nomic values those that contribute to the wealth of the 
nation and to a higher living standard of its population, 
it is by no means right to say that, such being the case, 
the real economic values must be those in which this 
wealth is reflected—that is, the big industries, the bigger 
banks, and the most powerful captains of finance and in- 
dustry. 

That such a deduction is wrong may clearly be seen 
today when you have tremendous industries and a posi- 
tively enormous accumulation of financial power in the 
hands of the banks; yet the depression is still guiding 
things. Let us, then, by all means be logical and discard 
our pet slogan: that with this powerful industry and with 
the huge amount of money available, this depression must 
and can be only temporary. Neither does industry much 
good if it cannot sell, nor is the money helpful if it is in 
the wrong hands. Therefore, we shall have a fake re- 
covery: (a) if industrial and agricultural output is con- 
siderably beyond the buying power of the people here and 
in foreign markets; (b) if profits of industry go largely 
into production ; (c) if prices go up without a correspond- 
ing rise in income; (d) if banks create credits for pro- 
ductive purposes only; (e) if the Government grants 
loans to industry and agriculture out of the people’s in- 
come; (f) if stock and bond quotations rise without a 
corresponding rise in industrial earnings; (g) if people’s 
income is diverted from consumption to production 
(through stock-market speculation, for instance). 

All such upward trends would be illusory, as they 
would carry within themselves the germ of self-destruc- 
tion. In the last analysis, there is only one true value, 
and that is the capacity of the people by and large to con- 
sume, to buy, to absorb the products of a nation. When 
we shall read of the intention of finance and industry as 
their foremost aim to strengthen this buying power 
through large-scale employment, high wages, guaranteed 
employment, shortened working hours, insurance, bonuses, 
an industrial partnership, etc., then we can be sure that we 
have, finally, discovered the fundamental law of prosperi- 
ty: that he who buys is more important than he who sells. 

There is one great danger ahead: that the employers, 
well aware of the need for buyers and customers, yet un- 
willing to increase wages and salaries, will try out a huge 
credit scheme. They may advance us money on a gigantic 
scale so that we can buy their goods without their having 
to cut profits for the sake of better wages. It has hap- 
pened on a small scale before 1929; it may happen again, 
and would surely lead to disaster, because the day would 
come when we would have to admit our inability to repay. 

GERHARD HIRSCHFELD. 


Babes in the Subway 
Joun WILTBYE 

O a country-bred person like myself, any subway in 

New York is a story that can always be read with 
unflagging interest. Out in the wilds of Queens the other 
night, a father, mother, and six of the loveliest children 
you ever saw, faced me across the narrow corridor. 
The baby lay in the arms of its father, a giant of a man. 
A coal heaver, or a worker around machinery, I took him 
to be, for his shoulders were bowed, and hands and finger 
nails were black with a stain that no soap and scrubbing 
could remove. Those toil-hardened hands with the scars 
of honorable conflict received while battling for his little 
flock, fascinated me, but even more attractive was the 
look of all but adoration in the man’s eyes, as he gazed 
at the sleeping child. Why don’t our poets tell us some- 
thing of father love? 

Madame deserves a paragraph to herself. A lady of 
somewhat ample contours, “ mother” was written all 
over her. Deprived of the baby, she looked around for a 
child to hug, and in a moment her eyes brooded, and she 
was content, with her arms about a sleepy little boy, and 
his head on her breast. Patricia Ann and Elizabeth Jane, 
christened by myself for the moment, were looking at a 
picture book, with all the quiet dignity that comes to the 
sex at the age of nine and ten. The two other children, 
obviously at large long after their bedtime, just sat and 
swayed in a semi-comatose condition. 

“ Papists, the lot of them,” I said to myself in my best 
Sherlock Holmes manner. “ For father and mother are 
still in their thirties, and just look at those six beautiful 
children. Isn’t that pin in father’s lapel a Holy Name 
pin? I think so, but my eyes will not let me be sure, and I 
looked about for other evidence. I had not far to seek 
nor long to wait, for one of the literary members of the 
party suddenly became vocal. “ Next year I'll be in 
Sister Mary Agatha’s class,” she said, in the tone of 
one who announces his impending election to the French 
Academy. “ She gives us lots of nice books to read.” 
Convent-school or parish-school children, of course! I 
was right. 

Light-fingered gentry, I am told, and other persons not 
received in polite society, frequent these trains. But as 
they always pass me by (discouraged from a cast of their 
art, possibly, by my impecunious mien) I can offer no 
direct testimony. But I can tell you of other sorts of 
people. The shop girl on her way to work in the morn- 
ing finds the subway car an oratory in which she can say 
her beads. There are lots of her too, thank God. Others 
always make their spiritual reading in the subway, gen- 
erally on the way home at night. In any given ten-car 
subway express, you will find more volumes of Faber 
and Benson and LeBuffe, I venture to assert, than in 
many a parish library. 

The pious aspirations of these good people, their union 
with God unbroken by the din about them, assure the 
kindly guidance of the Angel Raphael (the patron since 
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Toby’s time of all who travel) as the bat-like train flits 
through the darkness. That is why the subway can carry 
hundreds of millions of passengers every year with hardly 
any accidents. This is not a matter of faith; but I should 
not care to rely on any protection that might be afforded 
by reason of the personal sanctity of Messrs. Hedley and 
Quackenbush, and the other operators of the ponderous 
system. 

Then there is Mary Teresa, with whom I fell in con- 
versation a few nights ago. She and her mother are born 
New Yorkers, for on taking their seats each began to 
read. Beyond computing her age, which I fixed at seven, 
I paid no particular attention, until a one-legged beggar 
came into the car, singing a doleful ballad. He had not 
buried his heroine out on the lonely plain, before Mary 
Teresa began to fumble in her little white pocketbook, 
or whatever those small portfolio-like objects are which 
ladies carry. 

Towering at her side, I shamelessly peeked, and cata- 
logued the contents, to-wit, a Sacred Heart badge, and 
three pennies. These she fingered, calculatingly, the pen- 
nies, I mean, as one who would balance a difficult budget. 
By this time the one-legged man, having interred his for- 
lorn lady under the weeping willow, stopped before us. 
Mary Teresa furtively reached out, and dropped two 
pennies into the battered hat. She had not given her all, 
but I am sure that He Whose loving eye saw the penny 
given by the poor widow, marked the two that were 
bestowed in His Name by this little dear in the Flushing 
subway. 

Then she returned to her reading, and I saw that the 
magazine in her hands was the Messenger of the Sacred 
Heart. May not two perfect strangers, if only they love 
that charming little publication, speak without formal 
introduction? Certainly; not even Mrs. Grundy could 
cavil. 

“Do you like the Messenger, honey?” I inquired. She 
inspected me for a moment (as all little New York chil- 
dren inspect a stranger) and smiled my certificate of 
good character. “O, yes, sir. Sister always gives it to 
us. Only I got this at church this morning. Sister says 
we don’t have to come to school until September.” The 
name of the school is St. Ignatius, and Sister’s name is 
Sister Mary Benedict, and she’s awful nice—strict, you 
know, but nice. “ Did she tell you to give your pennies 
to poor people?” I asked. My only answer was the 
inscrutable smile of innocent childhood, as though to let 
me know gently that there are some things too sacred to 
discuss, even with one who also loves the Messenger of 
the Sacred Heart. 

There it was again; that golden link with “ Sister” 
and a Catholic school which makes us sure that these 
little lambs of our flock will be led to green pastures 
beside running brooks. How, I mused, how in God’s 
dear Name, can Catholic fathers and mothers send their 
children to non-Catholic schools? Let it be admitted that 
they will not be taught, at least not in the more civilized 
parts of the country, to hate the Church. But they will 
never be taught to know and love her. Never can they 
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hear anything in a non-Catholic school of our dear Lord, 
who loves all little children with a consuming, an infinite 
love, or of His sweet Mother who held Him in her arms 
at Bethlehem, and stood beneath His Cross on Calvary. 
No one will teach them about St. Joseph in his carpen- 
ter shop, working with the Child Jesus, or tell them 
stories of the Angels and Saints and all that glorious 
hierarchy of the City of God. 

Of these early memories, the rightful heritage of every 
Catholic child, which sanctify the intelligence and marvel- 
lously contribute to form Christian character, they will 
be forever deprived. In their place, the children will be 
told of the virtues of soap and water, and how to make 
a living. 

No children I can call my own have ever found these 
arms a cradle. My fatherhood, such as it is, is figurative 
and vicarious. But had Providence set my feet on another 
road, it seems to me that I should keep my arms about 
my children always. The most solemn duty of parents is 
to care for their children. The holiest of their duties, like 
to that of the priest at the altar, is to form the soul of 
the child unto God. For education does not belong, in 
the first instance, to the Church, still less to the school, 
but to father and mother. They cannot evade responsibil- 
ity here, but they can, and in these days must, ask for 
help in fulfilling their duty. That help they can obtain, 
normally, only from a school which teaches the child to 
seek first the Kingdom of God. 

It is quite true, as has been pointed out again and 
again in the pages of America, that the school is only 
supplemental to the home. Still, as conditions are today, 
what the school offers can rarely be given by parents. 
Few fathers and mothers are capable of planning and 
guiding the child’s training in religion, for the teacher’s 
gift is rare. Morally speaking, if the child’s education in 
religion is not undertaken by the school and the home, 
the two working in harmony to the same sublime end, the 
child will grow into maturity a religious illiterate. Hence, 
parents who violate the law of the Church, forbidding 
them to send their children to non-Catholic schools, 
incur a fearful responsibility. Sad is it that insistence 
upon this law, which is merely the restatement and appli- 
cation of the natural law, should be necessary, and a 
tragedy that in so many instances it is deliberately 
violated. 

Certainly, no school can guarantee an unbroken flow 
of Saints and sages. The best homes, and even the sanc- 
tuary itself, at times suffer from unworthy sons and 
daughters. But in the Catholic school, every child is 
taught to praise, revere, and serve Almighty God, and 
that is wisdom more precious than rubies and much fine 
gold. The work of the day is begun with the saving sign 
of the Cross, and even the busiest hours devoted to 
secular instruction, are full of the spirit of Christ. When 
God comes first, all the factors in that complexing thing 
which we call life, fall into their proper place. Happy 
these babes in the subway, and happy, too, their parents, 
for babes and parents alike are seeking first the Kingdom 
of God. 
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Not a Matter of Beer 
Paut L. BLAKELy, S.J. 


— charged against the very mouth of the 
Cannon on diverse occasions, the venerable Senator 
Glass, of Virginia, appears to have contracted some taint 
from the impact. Evil communications corrupt good 
manners, even on the battle field; on no other ground 
can we explain the fatuous amendment to the Constitu- 
tion proposed some months ago by him. Wayne Wheeler 
could hardly have gone further. Offered as a basis for 4 
substitute Prohibition policy, it emphasizes all the abuses 
of the present system, and adds a few new atrocities. 

In a previous article, I suggested that perhaps Senator 
Glass did not himself take his amendment seriously. Since 
the Senator is a Democrat, a professed opponent of the 
Eighteenth Amendment, and presumably in sympathy 
with the platform of his party, I thought it possible that 
the amendment was written merely to annoy that rock- 
ribbed Republican, Senator Bingham, of Connecticut. But 
a correspondent, a member of the Bar of Kentucky, as- 
sures me that Senator Glass takes the amendment very 
seriously indeed, although the only argument he brings 
forward in its favor is that enough votes can be secured 
to pass it! 

Here we have with a vengeance the old discredited 
philosophy of discovering the truth by counting heads. 
“If you can exactly figure out how to get two-thirds of 
both Houses of Congress to vote for a square repeal,” 
bridles the Senator, “ you will have performed a feat in 
mathematics which is beyond my humble capacity.” One 
might retort that if the Senator will exactly figure out for 
us how adding new abuses to the old will clear up the mess 
created by twelve years of Federalized Prohibition, he 
will have performed a feat beyond the combined capacity 
of all of us. As my correspondent notes: 

Under the Glass amendment, the present Federal police sys- 
tem, with all its corruption, would look like a pure white lily, for 
the Senator would give the Federal Government the right to 
regulate and control not only speakeasies, but hotels, restaurants, 
drug stores, and any place where the State law might permit the 
sale of liquor. The “commonly known” clause would place un- 
limited power in the Federal Government to designate what was 
and what was not subject to its control. It might even claim that 
for the purpose of enforcement it was necessary to inspect private 
homes and control the serving of liquor in them. 

Senator Glass does not understand that the purpose back of the 
movement to repeal the Eighteenth Amendment is not to get beer 
and whiskey. We have them already. The purpose is to get rid 
of a corrupt Federal police. 

No amendment which ignores that principle can be 
satisfactory. Any proposal which permits Congress to 
dictate to the States the conditions under which they may 
regulate the liquor traffic is simply the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment with its sores painted over. 

After twelve years, it is fairly plain that if the Eight- 
eenth Amendment is in keeping with the spirit of the 
Constitution, the Articles and the other Amendments are 
incompatible with that spirit. The Articles vest the Feder- 
al Government with powers and duties, but also impose 
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on it, at least by implication, clear restrictions. The one 
purpose of the Ten Amendments is to make these restric- 
tions plain by putting the reserved and residuary powers 
of the several States beyond the reach of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. It is true that a breach in the protective wall of 
the Amendments was made by the so-called Civil War 
Amendments, and that this breach was widened by the in- 
come-tax Amendment. But they did not raze the wall. 
It was left for the Eighteenth Amendment to begin that 
destruction. 

Viewing the case on the practical side, it would seem 
that the Federal Government cannot exercise the powers 
na-gedly granted by the Eighteenth Amendment, and as- 
sumed by bureaucratic rulings, except by setting up a sys- 
tem of enforcement which is contemptible when it is not 
thoroughly corrupt. In a vain attempt to make the Gov- 
ernment do what it was never intended to do, recourse is 
had to methods which not only do not check the manufac- 
ture and sale of intoxicating beverages to any notable de- 
gree, but bring the Federal Government into deserved dis- 
repute. Worse, as James M. Beck writes, the system 
annually diverts some five hundred millions of dollars in 
potential revenues from the Government to the bootleg- 
gers, “ who use it, in part, to build up the most formidable 
conspiracy against law and order that any nation has ever 
witnessed.” No doubt, the enforcement agencies of the 
Government have enlisted, at times, the services of up- 
right and incorruptible officials. That they have failed 
is not to their discredit, since they have simply failed to 
do what is morally impossible. 

It is literally true, after twelve years during which bil- 
lions of dollars have been lost in revenues, and hundreds 
of millions expended in vain attempts at enforcement, that 
the situation satisfies no thinking man. The Prohibition- 
ists are discontented, and the rest of us, who perceive how 
rankly the weeds of vice and disorder grow in the lush 
soil of the Eighteenth Amendment and the Volstead Act, 
have concluded that the first step toward reform is ab- 
solute repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment. Our demand 
is not for beer or whiskey; as my lawyer friend remarks, 
we can get them without great trouble, if we wish. What 
we demand is decency in all the operations of the Federal 
Government. 

To my mind, the wild outcries emitted by both Demo- 
cratic and Republican politicians to describe the iniquities 
of the old saloon, are so much balderdash. A saloon as 
such is as iniquitous as a milk station. There were bad 
saloons in the old days, just as today—to my knowledge— 
there are tobacco shops which are cesspools of iniquity. 
Undoubtedly, the liquor traffic calls for intelligent super- 
vision, instead of high-flung twaddle from a Prohibition 
director at Washington, and before the Eighteenth 
Amendment it got that supervision in all the civilized 
parts of the country. Now that the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment has established the speakeasy on the ruin of the 
old saloon, places for the sale of intoxicating beverages 
get no supervision whatever, except from the grafters. 

Therefore, let us clear our minds of cant about “ the 
evils of the old saloon.” Whatever they were, no saloon 
has existed since January, 1920. 
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The best substitute for the Eighteenth Amendment that 
has come to my attention is proposed by Dr. Noel Dowl- 
ing, Nash professor of law in Columbia University. 

Section 1. The Eighteenth Amendment is hereby repealed. 

Section 2. The power of the several States to regulate the 
manufacture or sale of intoxicating liquors within, or the trans- 
portation thereof into or out of the States, shall not be limited by 
the clause of the Constitution conferring power on Congress to 
regulate commerce with foreign nations, and among the United 
States, and with the Indian tribes, nor by any law made in 
pursuance thereof, 

This amendment would bar the Federal Government 
from the States, thus putting an end to “a corrupt Feder- 
al police.” Under it no State could be compelled by Gry, 
gress to be “ wet,” nor would New York be obliged tu 
consult the wishes of Arkansas before forming its regula- 
tions. All the States would be protected against Con- 
gressional interference with their right to regulate the 
liquor traffic as they saw fit. 

That the tender sensibilities of the Prohibitionist may 
be shielded, the amendment makes no change in the right 
of Congress to regulate inter-State commerce. “ It leaves 
the commerce power of Congress as it now is,” writes Dr. 
Dowling, “ with ample range for its exercise consistently 
with, or in aid of, State policy.” While all Federal dicta- 
tion to the States is thus made impossible, the Federal 
Government may continue to exercise (according to such 
discretion as Congress, conceivably, may possess) its con- 
stitutional rights over inter-State commerce, with the re- 
sult that all statutes which the States may adopt for or 
against the traffic in liquor will be greatly strengthened. 

Dr. Dowling’s plan will doubtless be stamped by the 
Prohibitionists as an appeal for beer. One might as well 
claim that it is a fervent plea for buttermilk. With my 
friend from Kentucky, Dr. Dowling understands, as most 
Prohibitionists do not, that it is not a question of beer 
and whiskey, since “ we have them already,” but a ques- 
tion of good government. 


With Scrip and Staff 


B* the year 1937, it is said, the Bolshevists expect to 
have every church closed in Soviet Russia. As a 
preparation for that they have a distribution of 500,000 
copies of the anti-religious weekly, Bezbozhnik, or “ In- 
fidel”’; and the pace was set by the razing of churches, 
and in the burning of countless sacred ikons. 

If any one means seems ordained by Divine Providence 
to prevent the fulfilment of the Bolshevists’ triumph of 
despair, it is the attainment of Reunion by the Oriental 
separated churches with the Mother Church of Christen- 
dom. And providential towards that Reunion appears to 
be the annual recurrence of the Reunion Congress in 
Velehrad, in Moravia, where somewhere lies buried the 
great Apostle of the Slavic races, St. Methodius. 

At the sixth of these congresses, held in the third week 
of July this year, the speakers brought out a number of 
interesting facts which help to throw quite a little light 
on what this Reunion really means. It was an even more 
remarkable gathering than usual, with large delegations 
from all the Slavic peoples: Poles, Czechs, Slovaks, 
Slovenes, Bulgarians, Russians, Croatians, etc., and rep- 
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resentatives of practically every European nation. A 
notable message of greeting was received from the Rus- 
sian theologian Bulgakov, in Paris. 





OHEMIA and Moravia, it was pointed out, might 
have been the bridge by which the sundered Church 
would have been reunited. This was the hope of King 
Charles IV, who was supported in his plan by Pope Clem- 
ent VI. But the seed of discord sown by John Hus 
burned the bridge. Today, in modern Czechoslovakia, 
Hus is increasingly repudiated from a nationalistic point 
of view by thinking men, and the true tradition of national 
greatness found in the persons of Saints Cyril and 
Methodius invoked today as the apostles of Church unity. 
Father Tyszkiewicz, S.J., professor at the Gregorian 
University in Rome, explained that one of the deepest, if 
not the deepest, obstacle to reunion at present is the 
peculiar philosophic system, due to an overdose of Plato, 
which has crept into the religious thought of the Orthodox 
Churches. It might be called a religious fatalism. <Ac- 
cording to this doctrine, the true Orthodox Christian re- 
jects every cooperation of man with God. God alone 
acts; man simply experiences the Divine action. The 
Catholic Church is greatly to blame, because she sets store 
on human activity. The words of the Eastern rite are 
interpreted in this sense. Thus even in the Sacrifice of 
the Mass, the priest does not consecrate, in their theory, 
through the power given him by God ; but God alone does 
the consecrating, the priest merely humbly requesting Him 
to act. The priest does not baptize, but the subject of the 
Sacrament of Baptism “is baptized.” God has no “ need 
at all of human aid.” Hence all social, charitable activity 
is blameworthy, since we should wait for God to act, not 
try to start things ourselves. Entire passivity should be 
our standard of perfection, in accordance with the famous 
maxim of Tolstoy (misinterpreting the Gospel) : “ Resist 
not evil.” 

The plight of Russia today is in large measure the fruit 
of this philosophy, elaborated and drawn to startling con- 
clusions by philosophers and literati of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. From the maxim: “ Resist not evil,” it is but a step 
to the maxim: “ Resist not temptation.”” In point of fact, 
such a maxim was more than once actually inculcated. On 
the other hand, religion, thus misunderstood, is exposed to 
boundless contempt, as an “ opium for the people,” by the 
Communist apostles of activity and social reform. 





yee other peculiar concepts were described. Many 
of the Russian theologians, for instance, such as the 
Patriarch Anthony, now living in Jugoslavia, reject any 
idea of a corporate, visible Church. For them the Church 
is merely a “union in love.” Naturally their doctrine in- 
volves itself in considerable difficulty when they appeal to 
the Church Councils to conform particular teachings. 

Again, as was explained by the Rev. Dr. Grivec, an 
outstanding authority on Orthodox teachings, there is the 
notion that the Church is a complete democracy : 

The entire Church, the consensus of the Faithful, is the cus- 


todian of the Faith. The people may correct the “errors” of the 
Bishops, as they did at the time of the Council of Florence in 
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1439, when the people refused to accept the Union that had been 
concluded by their bishops. (In this theory, then, the teaching 
office of the Church, resting on the clear words of Christ our 
Lord is meaningless.) Khomyakov, the Russian theologian, even 
went so far as to teach that the Bishops merely represent the 
Faithful, as parliamentary deputies represent their constituents. 
This is the sixth of the Modernistic theses condemned by Pope 
Pius X. 

The stress now laid in the Catholic Church on the Lay 
Apostolate would, thought Dr. Grivec, help to counteract 
some of the anti-Catholic prejudices arising from this 
peculiar doctrine. 

Dr. Maklakov, a Russian, of the Catholic University 
of Lille, in France, affirmed from his own experience that 
the Russian people look upon the Pope as their true 
friend. ‘‘ The Russian people read the onslaughts that the 
Bolshevist newspapers make upon the Papacy. But if the 
Russian people are able to read between the lines, they 
come to realize that the Pope is their friend from the very 
fact that the Bolshevists attack him so savagely.” 

Protestants and Western schismatics, another lecturer 
observed, have had no success in making the Orthodox 
abandon the doctrine that they hold in common with 
Catholics that the Sacraments are seven in number. 

When, in the year 1874, Dr. Dollinger [the well-known Bavarian 
schismatic professor of Church History] tried to get the Orthodox 
to abandon their teaching on the seven Sacraments, on the ground 
that they were not all mentioned in the first seven Councils of 
the Church, the Rector of the Orthodox Seminary in Petrograd 
replied that the number seven, although it is not found in the 
words of the Councils, is nevertheless rooted in the ancient liturgic- 
al practice of the Orthodox Church. 

Besides the feast of theory, the congressists considered 
practical plans for furthering the work of Reunion. 





ULY 17, which saw the opening of the above-men- 

tioned Congress, saw also the dedication of the new 
Jesuit Novitiate at Ruzomberk, in Slovakia, which is the 
Mother House of the new Jesuit Slovak Province. In 
this small Province there are twenty-one Fathers, thirty- 
eight Scholastics, and thirty-eight Lay Brothers. There 
are about eleven times that many Jesuits of the various 
Slavic groups, all told (410 priests, 498 Scholastics, 389 
Brothers). Father John J. Scanlon, S.J., of New York 
City, was present at the dedication. THe PILGRiM. 


NEGRO CABIN 
Old and black, there in her cabin door 
She sits and peers without. Cats play on the floor, 
A mangy hound lies dozing at her feet ; 
The tiny room is bare, but clean and neat, 
There is no window in the walls, but cracks 
Let in the light of day. Worn cotton sacks 
Are spread upon her bed for coverlet; 
But outside, where her dim eyes look, have met 
Color and fragrance of a summer day. 
The little yard is filled with flowers, gay 
With hollyhock, with mignonette and phlox, 
The wild verbena trails across the rocks 
Her feeble hands have piled into a mound, 
Geraniums bloom in rusty cans around 
Her tiny portico. For her, life holds 
No hope of betterment. Each day unfolds 
The same. Yet, though in bitter poverty, 
Her soul is always beauty’s devotee. 

Evita Tatum. 
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A Penny for Your Thoughts 


Sister M. ELeanore, C.S.C. 





FRIEND is one who knows your best self and loves 

you despite this damaging information. Until recent 
times general opinion has taken it for granted that writers 
put their best selves into books. Our century, however, 
has witnessed a change, encouraging to some but alarming 
to others, in the part of writers that is being fashioned 
into books. Mr. Hyde, not Dr. Jekyl, confronts us when 
we open all too many books nowadays. 

That Shelley was a great poet is seldom questioned. 
That his personal morality leaned to the Hyde sort is 
conceded by his admirers. Yet Shelley thought that poetry 
is the record of the best and happiest moments of the best 
and happiest minds and that it redeems from decay the 
visitations of the divinity in man. Every writer who has 
come down the centuries could thus translate Shelley into 
his own words: “If you want to know the real me, the 
man of hopes and ideals, the exile singing for his true 
country Heaven, read my books. No matter what crimes 
I commit, that better, finer me is stored up in my books 
for all the world to know.” 

Many modern writers seem to think life is a disease, 
leading after long suffering to final and complete dissolu- 
tion. If they be romantics they prescribe change of scenery 
as a palliative. If they be realists, they prescribe home 
treatments consisting of further inoculations of the 
poisons causing the disease. 

Until the dawn of this century of enlightenment, writers 
with few exceptions had the opposite view of life from 
this. Life to them was no disease; it was a race for the 
swift and strong, a battle for the brave and enduring, a 
hall of judgment for the wise and prudent. Life had no 
use for weaklings; it wanted only those who had the 
courage to struggle on even when there was nothing left 
but the will to struggle on. Life wanted a Robert Louis 
Stevenson, who could sit up between hemorrhages to pen 
glorious romances showing how sweet and brave life really 
is. Life wanted lovers, unafraid of anything life could 
do to them because they never did anything to life to 
provoke cruel retaliation. Writers thought it was the mis- 
sion of books to make men swift and strong, brave and 
enduring, wise and prudent. 

In our century, on the other hand, a writer’s popularity 
seems determined by the strength of his conviction that 
“ thinking doth make cowards of us all,”’ and so, lust and 
murder and suicide are the only brave gestures men can 
make against the fear of living. This conviction is the 
exact opposite to the one held by writers of a century ago. 
Byron, Shelley, Burns—all that crowd whose biographies 
should be mercifully entombed with their bones—knew 
well that not the weakness of the flesh but the willing- 
ness of the spirit is the test of life imposed on us all. This 
statement concerning them remains true despite the fact 
that occasionally they tried to poetize about their failure 
to meet this test of life. 

The term “ modern writer ” is used here in its ordinarily 
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accepted application. To be modern according to the vast 
majority of contemporary critics means to have thrown 
away all ordinary decencies and reticences and to have sub- 
stituted the word self-expression for the word sin. To 
be modern means to have convention, not Christian moral- 
ity, as one’s principle of conduct. In the meaning of the 
word modern one cannot include Catholic writers at all. 
We Catholics are hopelessly behind the times. We still 
believe in putting Dr. Jekyl rather than Mr. Hyde into 
literature. Not that we do not admit the existence of 
Mr. Hyde. Not that we think men disembodied angels. 
Our point of view is different from the modern, not in 
failing to know about Mr. Hyde, but in thinking Dr. 
Jekyl the better of the two to know and immortalize in 
books. Self-expression remains in our eyes best achieved 
by conquering rather than by yielding to our worse self. 

Our Catholic attitude towards death also savors of the 
past. We like to think of meeting death as Browning did 
in his “ Prospice”” or as Cyrano de Bergerac met it. We 
hope to meet it standing spiritually upright, holding high 
in one hand the white plume of honor unsullied and out- 
stretching the other to greet oncoming death. Because of 
this hope we consider murder, besides the commandment 
against it, a deprivation of a man’s right to bring his full 
measure of courage to whatever sort of death God in- 
tended for him. Suicide we consider the ultimate cow- 
ardice in the face of this intended death and, even more, 
in the face of life. For us there ever remains the tre- 
mendous fact that with the aid of grace a man may snatch 
from the last instant of a life filled with defeats, physical 
and spiritual, an eternity of triumph. We can imagine 
the muse of poetry in an ecstasy of singing laughter over 
a man transported from a cross into Paradise within one 
day ; but down the centuries she has not yet made even a 
minor song of him who hanged himself during the great 
earthquake and left his bishopric for another. Tears of 
a Peter and a Magdalene are the very stuff of poetry; 
but the blasphemy of a dying thief goes unsung. 

We Catholics are different from the moderns also in 
regard to our whole attitude toward life. We think of 
this world, not as a home but as a place in which we get 
ready for our real home. We know this place of trial 
was made beautiful by a loving Father for our enjoy- 
ment, and so we can enjoy the world’s beauties without 
Puritanical fears. We do not, however, make these beau- 
ties an end in themselves, for we are careful not to become 
too much at home in the world. 

Besides being out-moded in our conception of literature 
as rightly the expression of man’s better nature, we are 
behind the times in our portrayal of man in relation to 
the world. In the early days when Protestantism was still 
Catholic in its philosophy of life, Bacon wrote in his 
“ Advancement of Learning ”: 


Poesy is nothing else but Feigned History, which may be 
styled as well in prose as in verse. The use of this feigned history 
hath been to give some shadow of satisfaction to the mind of man 
in those points wherein the nature of things doth deny it; the 
world being in proportion inferior to the soul; by reason whereof 
there is, agreeable to the spirit of man, a more ample greatness, 
a more exact goodness, and a more absolute variety, than can be 
found in the nature of things. Therefore, because the acts and 
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events of true history have not that magnitude which satisfyeth 
the mind of man, poesy feigneth acts and events greater and more 
heroical. Because history propoundeth the successes and issues of 
actions not so agreeable to the merits of virtue and vice, there- 
fore poesy feigns them more just in retribution and more accord- 
ing to revealed providence. 

This theory that creative literature should have a certain 
magnitude, a certain poetic justice, a definite recognition 
of the fact that the world about man is inferior to his 
soul, is away behind the times. The medievalists and early 
Protestants never thought in terms either of pagan orac- 
ular determinism or of pagan economic determinism. 
They were neither ancient nor modern. In ancient pagan 
literature a man’s destiny depended on the decree of an 
oracle, and every attempt he made to avoid his fate but 
hastened it. Turn to the tragedy of “ Oedipus Tyrannus ” 
for a perfect illustration. All the efforts made by his 
parents and by him to avoid his horrible fate of killing 
his father and wedding his mother but set him in circum- 
stances which made this doom inevitable. 

For oracular decree the moderns have substituted eco- 
nomic and social determinism. For illustration we have 
the three greatest novelists of the last century: Thomas 
Hardy, Joseph Conrad, and Feodore Dostoevski. Hardy 
preached the doctrine that the universe is at war with 
man, not actively, but by an “immense indifference ” 
which acts as the “incarnate principle of disaster,” 
through which nature overshadows man threateningly and 
finally crushes him. Conrad taught that the human soul 
sees nature as a “ frightful enigma of nothingness,” a 
moral negation. He could not have conceived Hardy’s 
comment over Tess swinging on the gallows, that Time, 
the arch-satirist, had had his joke out with her. There 
was nothing personal, nothing vindictive in the fate that 
dealt with Conrad’s men and women. Hardy’s charac- 
ters were victimized by outside forces ; Conrad’s were vic- 
timized by their own past mistakes. Neither novelist 
seemed to recognize the redeeming power of grace, though 
Conrad glorified the mind and soul of man as a hero 
fighting against an appalling specter of emptiness. Where 
Hardy saw a malevolent fate crushing man, Conrad saw 
man crushed by his past when he was fleeing into himself 
for refuge against the awful meaninglessness of his sur- 
roundings. And the pity of Conrad is that he did not let 
the swift feet of Francis Thompson’s “Hound of 
Heaven ” pursue man when he fled into the “ labyrinthine 
ways of his own mind.” This attack on the philosophies 
of Hardy and Conrad has no reference to their superb 
technique and creative power, which are unquestionable. 

Dostoevski also made man the victim of circumstances, 
for he seems to have had the strange belief that a thing 
can be perfected only after it has been corrupted. The 
soul of man cannot soar upward till, like the Phoenix, 
it has risen from its own ashes of humility learned 
through humiliation by sin. The humility of unspoiled 
virtue is not sufficient. This may have been a peculiar 
Slavic offshoot of the Lutheran doctrine of original sin. 
I do not attempt to explain either Conrad or Dostoevski, 
who were Catholics. Hardy I can understand. If one does 
not believe in God and a Heaven and Hell in which the 
unjust affairs of earth will be set right, one can logically 
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think only as did Hardy. Dostoevski did preach the rem- 
edying power of grace, though he expresses no faith in 
its preventing power. 

Perhaps I shall stretch credulity beyond the breaking- 
point if I blame on Puritanism the dominance of Mr. 
Hyde in character portrayal and of economic determinism 
in plot in our modern literature. But Puritanism took from 
Protestant Christianity the right to live freely as children 
of God in the beautiful world He made for the use and 
the pleasure of man. Once man became really afraid of 
nature because he thought it sinful, it was only a step 
till he made it into a personal and malevolent being. Man 
is sufficiently capable of abusing his gifts; he needs not 
have these gifts themselves made into something evil. 

The one thing modern artists need do is to abandon 
their hypochondriacal attitude. The one fact they need to 
recognize is that Browning was talking good sense when 
he concluded that because God is in His Heaven all is 
right with the world, no matter how wrong it seems to 
some people. Life is not a disease. Death is not an enemy. 
Could artists but live positively, gloriously, as did those 
men and women, the saints, who lived to the utmost be- 
cause they conquered themselves in everything rather than 
let themselves be conquered by anything, once more we 
should have the wide scope and the untrammeled free- 
dom of older and happier times. 


REVIEWS 
The Framework of a Christian State: An Introduction to 

Social Science. By E. Cann, S.J. Dublin: M. H. Gill and 

Son, Ltd., 1932. 

Father Cahill, while Professor of Social Science in Milltown 
Park (Dublin), prepared and published many articles in the 
Irish Ecclesiastical Record and the Jrish Monthly. Later as 
lecturer to the Central Branch of An Rioghacht (the League of 
the Kingship of Christ), he covered the same ground. Hap- 
pily for those who were not privileged to listen to his lectures 
or to read his articles, he has put these into permanent form. 
The book is an admirable, brief, and yet comprehensive statement 
both of Catholic principles and of the historical background re- 
quired for a proper understanding of the fact situation today. 
While Father Cahill naturally turns most frequently to Ire- 
land and the Irish for his illustrations, this in no way lessens 
the worth of this splendid volume for students and readers of 
other countries. His style is clear; his manner of presentation 
straightforward and logical. What is distinctively of value is his 
treatment of modern problems in modern fashion. The principles 
he states are, indeed, unchanging, but he constantly tries to fit 
them to the questions that read men’s minds today. Father 
Cahill is to be congratulated on providing a book that should be 
on the reference shelf of every library, and may profitably be 
considered for use as a textbook in classes of sociology, if not 
for undergraduate, at least for graduate, work. F. P. LeB. 





The Story of Auriesville. By Hucu P. Donton. Auriesville, 
N. Y.: The Shrine. $1.10. 

Catherine Tekakwitha. By Epovarp Lecomprte, S.J. New York: 
Tekakwitha League. $1.10. 

The Lily of the Mohawks. By Epwarp ©. La More, O.P. 
Washington: Dominicana. $1.50. 
Forty miles west of Albany, along the Mohawk River, are the 

sites of the villages of the Mohawk Iroquois. One of these, called 


in the days of the Mohawk supremacy Ossernenon, was the place 
where Isaac Jogues, René Goupil, and John Lalande were born 
in blood to Christ. Within a radius of a few miles from this spot, 
some fourteen years later, there was born a Mohawk girl, who 
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may, if God so wills it, be named a Virgin Saint. In a wide 
survey, Mr. Donlon relates the story of the copper-colored Ame- 
rinds who reigned over this easternmost part of the Mohawk 
valley; of the first Blackrobe who was captured, tortured, and on 
his third visit, martyred by them; of the two devoted laymen who 
were true to him and their Lord unto their martyrdom; of the 
punishment inflicted on the proud Mohawks by an aroused France; 
of the lily who kept pure white in the Mohawk village and gave 
rare manifestations of sanctity at Caughnawagha on the St. Law- 
rence; and, in the epilogue, of the hill now sanctified by the 
Martyrs’ Shrine. It is a handbook of a popular design and with 
the practical purpose of supplying the facts of history and place 
to those who seek to know something of our American Saints. 
That there are some inaccuracies is due not to Mr. Donlon but 
to his sources. Father Lecompte bases his brief biography of 
Catherine on the narratives of her directors, Fathers Cholenec and 
Chauchetiére, and interprets their accounts with careful scholar- 
ship, keeping all the time their spirit of piety and reverence. 
Father La More casts the story of Catherine in a dramatic form. 
He, too, is careful in his presentations of details of the Mohawk 
mode of life, of their mentality and characteristics. He depicts a 
heroine who is saintly, and yet lovably human, one who was an 
amazing contradiction to savage humanity and sister to our most 
civilized white Saints. His play, technically, is good art and good 
theater. In his dialogue, happily, he avoids the puerile sentimen- 
tality too frequently met with in Catholic plays, and the untrue 
romanceiulness that seems to be an inevitable drag on Indian 
drama. ie de Be 





Awakening Japan. By Erwin Bzeiz. New York: The Viking 

Press. $5.00. 

This is one of the most informative and interesting books on 
Japan which has come from the press in recent years. It covers 
the vitally important period from 1876 to 1913, which witnessed 
the establishment of the present Constitution and the wars with 
China and Russia which established Japan as a world power. 
The author, as one the leading physicians in Japan and as pro- 
fessor in the Tokyo Imperial Medical Academy, came into in- 
timate contact with influential and well-informed persons of all 
classes and did much to lay the foundations of Japan's present 
high reputation in the art of medicine. His keen observation, ac- 
curate foresight in political and military affairs, and his in- 
timate and sympathetic appreciation of Japanese culture shared 
with his accomplished Japanese wife, all render his remarks 
worth the attention of the serious student of things Japanese. 
As the book is made up of extracts from diaries, letters, and lec- 
tures, its somewhat incoherent form will render it attractive to 
the desultory reader, impatient of long and learned chapters. 

M. McN, 
La Nation de Substance. Essai historique et critique. By 

R. Joriver. Paris: Beauchesne. 

Contemporary metaphysics are bathed in life and light, and if 
only some anointing were known which could forcibly unseal pro- 
fessorial eyes we should straightway desire to send the unguent 
and this book to every Catholic metaphysician in America. From 
his opening statement, that we live in a golden age of ontologies 
masked or unashamed, then through all his supple affirmation of 
substance solid and dynamic in its accidents, and down to the cool, 
clear mass of his conclusion, the Lyonnese conférencier, is reading 
us a sadly needed lesson: 

Substantial being, which is the real itself, is a datum! and 
as a datum, it cannot be the work of the human mind. But it 
is also essence, and it is idea too . . . and it is intelligible, 
because what the human mind discovers and reads in it is the 
divine Idea there realized. . . . Objects are, and they are not 
per me: they are per se.... Idealism rests on a profound and 
just viewpoint, when it postulates the rationality of the uni- 
verse .. . and Kantianism is untenable only because, in putting 
the noumenon beyond our knowledge, it offers us a universe 
foreign to the order of mind. The truth is that things lie open 
to mind, because they participate in mind: they are the divine 
thought as proposed to thought which is finite... . But our 
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minds must begin by submission to the real, which is so 

infinitely bigger than we; no dialectic can deduce the order of 

existence, nor construct a priori this system of things so unut- 
terably deep and vast. 

The fact is that in metaphysics, as in most other things, we 
are struggling with the ghosts of forty years ago. Scholastic 
Aristotelians and Thomists allow the critical problem still to 
block the doorway to metaphysics and to trip them at every sub- 
sequent step, when everyone in Europe knows, as Father Pierre 
Charles puts it, that ‘“ Kantianism is dead.” Pragmatism first, and 
then for twenty years past, Neo-realism, have been at home in 
American universities. Bolanzo and Husserl and Meinong and 
the Gegenstandsteorie define the present realist trend of central 
Europe. And M. Jolivet, applying to Renouvier, Lachelier, and 
Hamelin the same interpretative technique, the same imperturb- 
abl j’accuse with which Meyerson has disconcerted scientists, 
points out the willy-nilly substantialist character of French 
thought. As for Bergson, “one may there hear the real pro- 
claimed by a voice of matchless depth and sonority, howsoever 
troubled he may be by an echo which seems to dissolve that uni- 
F. B. 


verse in escaping overtones.” 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Mostly Boys.—Adolescents will find plenty of thrills in the 
vicissitudes that accompanied the making good of “ Midget” Man- 
ners. Squarely faced by a big problem, in fact a series of prob- 
lems, thanks to “ Speedy ” Austin and little Jackie Motyl, he solves 
them splendidly. The Rev. Raymond J. O’Brien in writing 
“Midget” (Benziger. $1.25) offers American youngsters a 
thoroughly entertaining and inspiring story. He knows boy charac- 
ter and understands the psychology of the adolescent mind. His 
chapters are vivid and full of action, and he handles his “ villains ” 
as satisfactorily as he does his “heroes.” Though written chief- 
ly for boys, it has its lessons for social workers and the police to 
whom so many young people are a problem. They will learn from 
Captain Ellis, Sergeant Regan, and Officer Reidy how to win 
over and save some of the ne’er-do-wells. 

To afford Catholic Girl-Scout guides material for camp-fire 
stories, it occurred to Vera Barclay that nothing should be more 
fascinating or inspiring than acquaintance with the saintly women 
to whom their religion has accorded the honors of the altar. Ac- 
cordingly, she has grouped together in “Saints by Firelight” 
(Macmillan. $1.75) eight sketches of Christian heroines, each 
exemplifying some Scout law and teaching some practical Scout 
lesson. Thus St. Margaret of Scotland shows forth courtesy ; 
St. Zita, thrift; St. Elizabeth of Hungary, comradeship. St. 
Brigid of Kildare exemplifies the Scout rule that “a guide is a 
friend to animals,” and St. Genevieve that a guide’s duty is to 
be useful and help others. The biographies have neither too much 
detail nor too much moralizing. Those facts chiefly are stressed 
which will offer the young girl a vitalized ideal. 

A small group of Boy Scouts are the chief actors in Paul W. 
Kearney’s “ Dan, the Young Fireman” (Cape and Smith. $1.75). 
Its chief interest is the immense amount of curious and interest- 
ing information that it offers the reader about the organization 
and activities of the New York City Fire Department. For the 
young boy to whom the water tower and the clang of the fire alarm 
and the helmeted workers are all a fascination, it will be found 
very engrossing. 

“Peggy Moran,” by Ruth Irma Low (Benziger. $1.00), is a 
charmingly written book for children from six to twelve. Peggy, 
always smiling and cheerful, rules over the little group of boys 
and girls in Derry Lane. One spirited adventure follows another, 
culminating amidst the romantic surroundings of the picturesque 
Castle Joyce in Ireland. A sound religious trend pervades the 
story, one that will provide moral stamina for the child to bear 
the ills of life in a true Christian fashion. At the same time the 
book is the type of story that children prefer. In the last chapter, 
very much like the proverbial fairy tale, we find Peggy resplendent 
in the comfort and luxury of her inherited castle, recalling mem- 
ories of a childhood well spent. 
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Spiritual Reading.—* Virgo Fidelis” (Lethielleux. 18 francs), 
by Robert de Longeac, is a spiritual commentary on the Canticle 
of Canticles. Written under a “nom de plume” by a French 
priest, it is the fruit of long years of physical suffering by which 
the author has become intimately united to Christ. It is a beau- 
tiful description of the mystical union of the Crucified One with 
those souls who desire to suffer with Him. A few excellent 
chapters on self-renunciation, humility, prayer, and a manner of 
making the stations of the cross are added. There is a fine preface 
by the noted theologian, Father Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P. 

Month after month, through the pages of the Messenger of the 
Sacred Heart, Father Raphael V. O’Connell, S.J., charmed the 
readers with his articles, which have now been put into book 
form as “ Reflections on the Litany of the Sacred Heart” (Apos- 
tleship of Prayer. $1.00). Invocation by invocation he takes up the 
Litany of the Sacred Heart, unfolds its hidden meaning, and di- 
rects attention to the influence which should be exerted thereby 
on our lives. Father O’Connell is true to himself in this his latest 
book, writing with wonted unction and tenderness. Holiness he 
makes attractive, and quite shames one into trying to atone to 
the Sacred Heart for one’s own former neglect and for the neglect 
by others. The little volume will prove excellent for spiritual 
reading or for meditation; and busy pastors should find it a decided 
help for the Holy Hour. 

“Under His Shadow” (Sign Press. $1.60) by Rev. Francis 
Shea, C.P., is the fruit of many years of the author’s personal 
study and meditation on the Sacred Passion of our Lord. Most 
of the chapters have already appeared in the pages of The Sign, 
where they made such an impression that many readers asked that 
they should be published in the form of this book. It is quite dif- 
ferent from the ordinary meditation book, and yet may very 
readily be used for meditations. It is unlike the average book of 
sermons, yet may easily be used for sermon or conference matter. 
Each chapter contains something new and devotional, but the one 
entitled “The Deliverer in Bonds” contains in striking form 
the enunciation of the truth that our thoughts about the Sacred 
Passion should not be mere sentimentality, a purely human emo- 
tion, easily evoked from the human heart at the sight of pain and 
blood, but that our devotion should dwell upon the mysterious fact 
that it is the Only-begotten Son of God Who deigns to be the 
Victim for sin. While the volume has,an appeal for all who pray 
that the nations may return and look upon the Standard of the 
Cross, it will necessarily have a special attraction for those who 
are accustomed to serious spiritual reading. 

“Sermons and Addresses” (Pilot Publishing Co. $2.00) is a 
collection of short familiar talks given by His Eminence, Wil- 
liam Cardinal O’Connell, Archbishop of Boston, during the years 
1929-1931. Most of them are seven- to ten-minute instructions 
and appeals addressed to various Catholic societies of men and 
women; some are sermons delivered on special occasions; some 
few are radio addresses. All of them, though brief, are pointed— 
much is said and suggested in a few well-chosen thoughts ap- 
propriate to the audience and the occasion. Atheism, infidelity, 
religious prejudice, greed, are forcefully reprobated, and the lessons 
of our Faith vigorously set forth on such topics as charity, mod- 
esty, Catholic education, self-sacrifice, good citizenship, true 
womanhood, the lay apostolate, obedience, fortitude, and the con- 
solations of faith. In style these addresses are pleasantly informal 
and have the directness and varied intonation of earnest conversa- 
tion. Incidentally, they give a hint of one phase of a busy life. 





Liturgy.—“ The Treasure of the Liturgy” by Father N. Maas 
(Bruce. $2.25) will prove a distinct disappointment to anyone 
interested in the Liturgical Movement. The book is well written 
and contains some interesting drawings. But the author devotes 
most of his space to a detailed description of rites and ceremonies, 
and seems to imply that the whole purpose of the Liturgy is to 
worship Christ in the Eucharist. Readers who follow the liturgical 
literature now pouring from the presses of Europe and the United 
States will be surprised to note that, although the author devotes 
ninety pages to the Mass, he nowhere clearly discusses the Blessed 
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Trinity as the object of worship, the Mediatorship of Christ, the 
Mystical Body, the lay priesthood, the offering of self as co-victim 
in the Sacrifice, or other things that are fundamental to the Mass. 

Three years ago Father C. C. Martindale wrote what he called 
a modest little book on the Mind of the Missal. He has followed 
it up with another, “The Words of the Missal” (Macmillan. 
$2.00), in which he extracts the rich meanings that often lie hidden 
in the ancient language of the Mass. The subject is one especially 
fitted to his pen. It is not a dry discussion of words; it is an 
absorbingly interesting discussion of the Mass prayers. The little 
book will not fail to arouse an enthusiasm as well as a deeper ap- 
preciation of the Holy Sacrifice. 

The study of the liturgical books, of their contents, composition, 
and various stages of formation, is an essential part of liturgical 
science. “ Books of the Latin Liturgy” by Abbot Cabrol (Herder. 
$1.35) is one of the volumes being issued by the Catholic Library 
of Religious Knowledge. It will prove of deep interest not only to 
theologians, historians, and librarians, but also to general readers. 





For the Music Teacher—In “The Divine Art,” by J. D. 
Townsend (Abingdon Press. $1.75), most of what is said con- 
cerning religious music, the great musicians, jazz, etc., will re- 
ceive the hearty commendation of every thoughtful musician. But 
several chapters dealing with unusual subjects, such as The 
Huguenot Psalter, are pervaded by a bigotry almost ridiculous in 
an enlightened writer. It is regrettable that a book which is 
capable of giving so much pleasure should have been spoiled by 
the author’s mixing of his opinions as a musician with his 
prejudices as a minister. 

“Vocal Wisdom,” by William Earl Brown (57 West 75th 
Street, New York. $2.00), is, as the subtitle states, a book of 
maxims of Giovanni Lamperti. To the beginner seeking a method, 
this book will be of little service. To the experienced singer, 
however, and, probably in a greater degree, to the experienced 
vocal teacher, it may prove helpful either by confirming opinions 
or by correcting faulty ideas. 

“The Music of the Roman Rite,” by Sir Richard R. Terry 
(Burns, Oates and Washbourne, 10/6), should prove invaluable 
to every choirmaster. Thoroughly imbued with the spirit of the 
Motu Proprio, the author has solved with prudence and wisdom 
many of the problems consequent upon the fulfilment of the 
decree. He gives generously of his experience in choir training, 
and like a true teacher he does not scorn details. The book is 
well worth its price and should be in the hands of all who are 
concerned with Church music. 





Books Received.—This list is published, without recommenda- 
tion, for the benefit of our readers. Some of the books will be 


reviewed in later issues. 
ApveNnTURE Istanp. Fergal McGrath, S.J. $1.25. 
Arip. Phillips Kloss. $1.50. Macmillan. 
Carson Corres. Octavus Roy Cohen. $2.00. Appleton. 
Catuouicity. Herbert H. Kelly, S.S.M. Macmillan. 
$1.50. Macmillan. 
Neal Smith Whisen- 


Benziger. 


Causes or War, Tue. Edited by Arthur Porritt. 
Citizen Looxs at GoveRNMENTAL ConpiTioNns, A. 


hunt. $1.50. Christopher. 

Conception Istanp. Raymund Devas, O.P., M.C. Sands. : 

Dear Prue’s Huspanp anp Otner Prorre. Joseph J. Rielly. $2.00. 
Macmillan. ; 

Economics: PrincrpLes AND Prositems. Lionel D. Edie. $5.00. Crowell. 

ELLEN oF THE Ptatns Country. Stephen Morris Johnston. $1.25. 
Benziaer. 

Famity Crrcte, Tue. André Maurois. $2.50. Appleton. 


Free Necro Famiiy, Tue. E. Franklin Frazier. $1.00. Fisk University 
Press. 

Herpert Hoover and AMERICAN INDIVIDUALISM. 
$2. 


Macmillan. 


Walter Friar Dexter. 


INDIANS AND Missions. Frederick C. Chabot. 50 cents. Published by the 
author. 

IRELAND. Edited by Findlay Muirhead. Macmillan. 

Lark AscenpING. Mazo de la Roche. $2.50. Little, Brown. 

Out or Doors. Paul B. Mann and George T. Hastings. $1.60. Holt. 

Parat Inrarursiiity. G. G. Coulton. $3.00. Morehouse. 


Pour Mes Tovut-Petits. Abbé C. Quinet. 15 francs. Editions Spes. 

Prerace To Economics, A. Broadus Mitchell. $3.50. Holt. ’ 

Psycntatry aND MENTAL Heatts. John Rathbone Oliver. $2.75. Scrib- 
ner’ s. 


San Fernanpo. Frederick C. Chabot. 25 cents. Published by the author. 
SHELTERED Lire, Tue. Ellen Glasgow. $2.50. Doubleday, Doran. 
Julian Green. $2.50. Harper. 

Johannes Lindworsky, S.J. $1.25. 
Anthony Bertram. $2.50. Dutton. 
Mother St. Paul. $1.75. Longmans, Green. 
Frank Callcott. $2.50. McBride. 


Srrance River, THe. 
THEORETICAL PSYCHOLOGY. 

Tuey Came To THE CASTLE. 
Vita Crristt 
Wuewn Spain Was Youwnce. 


Heraer. 
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Younger Sister. The Master of the House. Peter the Great. 
The Van Norton Murders. The Range Robbers. 
Kathleen Norris, in her latest novel, “ Younger Sister” (Double- 

day, Doran. $2.00), develops a theme that has varied applications, 
though in itself it is not altogether credible. Beatrice, the younger 
sister, is loved by her employer, Houston Challoner, who is twice 
and one-half her age; Marcia, the elder sister, is no more to him 
than his most dependable private secretary. Beatrice and Challoner 
marry, with the thought in the mind of Beatrice of securing 
adequate care for Marcia, who is ill. Beatrice faces new prob- 
lems when Challoner’s son, who is of her own age, returns home 
and falls violently in love with her. Mrs. Norris is most skilful 
both in constructing a complex situation and in satisfactorily 
solving it. In many sequences of this novel, there was need for 
delicate manipulation ; but Mrs. Norris was equal to the task, and, 
moreover, was master enough to sound the true values in the 
lives of her characters. 

A powerful story, instinct with Catholicism, is, according to 
the dust-cover, “the first story that Radclyffe Hall has written 
since the publication of” her former unfortunate study of ab- 
normality. “ The Master of the House” (Houghton Mifflin. $2.50) 
is beautiful with the peace and simplicity of the Catholic folk 
who live in the little town near the coast, in Southern France. 
They go their quiet ways, with their small human pettinesses, 
with their hearts magnanimously opened to God, with their sturdy 
virtues and their scandals. Two cousins, Christophe and Jan, rise 
to mystic heights out of the village flats. Jan is destined for the 
Church, and Christophe seems marked for mystic martyrdom. 
Psychic manifestations grip him; emotions, they are, of universal 
love and the horror of inflicting pain. He, with Jan, goes to the 
War, and in the East Christophe dies after an ecstatic vision that 
leaves the reader gasping for the key to it all. 

The Bolshevik revolution, historians generally agree, really 
began in the reign of Tsar Peter the Great, when Russia’s course 
was set violently westward, with a resulting dislocation and con- 
tradiction in her national life from which she never recovered. 
Alexei Tolstoi, a relative of the famous Leo Tolstoy, in his novel, 
“Peter the Great” (Covici, Friede. $3.00), paints the incredible 
monarch’s career in a series of historical pictures. The story 
form is but an opportunity for imaginative description, but this is 
done with true Tolstoyan vividness. Cruelty, mockery, Saturnian 
humor, wild degeneracy, pitiful fear, race through the scene, and 
are like a distant rumbling of the storm that would break two 
centuries later. The author, however, would have accomplished 
his historical mission better if he had devised some way to in- 
troduce a few dates, which would act as a guide to the reader's 
understanding. 

There are a great many machine made detective stories turned 
out day after day, and they are scarcely worthy of notice. “ The 
Van Norton Murders” by Charles Reed Jones (Macaulay. $2.00) 
belongs to this class. The ineffable “ stunt” detective, an amateur 
of course, the red-faced blundering chief of police—and why he 
has to be an Irishman and use atrocious English one cannot com- 
prehend—and finally the same old situation of a half-dozen equally 
guilty, these make up the outline of this book and thousands like 
it. Such books are harmless but extremely boring. 

For the man, who can enjoy an afternoon in the wild, free, 
open lands of the limitless West, “The Range Robbers” (Dial 
Press. $2.00) by Oliver Strange, will be pleasant reading. The 
atmosphere is wholesome. The ethical code of men who live close 
to nature and close to death is eloquent of honor, of a strong 
sense of right and justice, of loyalty. There is hard riding, hard 
fighting, and plenty of shooting. Bad men and heroes, all are 
rough; but their story is invigorating and clean. You readily 
pardon a few improbable situations. There is action on every 
page; and in the action characters are self-revealed. The hero, 
quick and unerring with his guns, and a tamer of untamable 
horses, is on the long hunt for the two men who ruined his 
adopted father. In self-defense he kills one of them, who is also 
the chief of the Range Robbers. The other turns out to be his 
own father and the adopted father of the girl he loves. 
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Interest Is the Villain 

To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In America for July 23, Irving A. J. Lawres presents “Ten 
Causes of the Depression”—as if there could be ten causes for 
anything and nine of them be worth mentioning. 

Let us consider only one of the causes presented, “ Multiplication 
and perfection of machines.” Mr. Lawres says “ There is a school 
of economics which holds that machines do not contribute to un- 
employment, because as many men are required to make, sell, and 
service machines as are displaced by them.” This theory is then 
demolished in the article referred to. It must have had its origin 
in a kindergarten. 

The theory that improved machinery cannot contribute to un- 
employment is credited to John Stuart Mill, who wrote somewhat 
as follows: 


If seven men could succeed, where previously nine had been 
required, to produce the grain needed to furnish bread for a 
given community, it would permit two of the nine to grow 
strawberries and other fruits and vegetables, and thus the 
whole populace would benefit by having a more varied and lux- 
urious food supply. 


This latter theory, made more applicable to manufactures, was 
presented by the writer in a series of papers in AMERICA during 
October and November, 1920, wherein is shown that the owners 
of improved machinery can make profit only to the extent that 
they employ in other jobs the workers it displaces, as summarized 
in the concluding paragraph of the paper of November 13, 1920: 


Profits of capital are commonly expressed in dollars, but 
they represent the value of the services of labor that are 
utilized by the capitalists in personal services and in the con- 
struction of new and improved capital. New and improved 
capital competes with all other capital and lessens the profit 
of all capital, and the lessened profit redounds to the benefit of 


the people. 

That is, unemployed iabor represents an irrevocable loss to the 
capitalist class. They suffer that loss at the present time through 
the blind ignorance of their greed: they are trying to maintain the 
current rate of interest when there is a superabundance of capi- 
tal, and thus not giving the benefit to the people; and, again, it is 
only the ignorance of the people that permits the maintenance of 
the present rate of interest for long-term loans. 

Of course the question of interest is only a “pet issue” of the 
writer, presented covertly in America for the first time some 
fifteen years ago and discussed openly in its columns about ten 
years ago, but now having the support of Prof. Lionel D. Edie, 
J. Maynard Keynes, H. Somerville, and Lawrence Dennis, the last 
three recently citing interest in the Economic Journal as “the 
villain in the piece.” 


Providence. M. P. Connery. 


Insane Multiplication of Colleges 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I have just read with much interest the editorial in the issue 
of America for July 30 on “ Subsidizing Our Colleges.” It raises 
a problem which has needed wide discussion and thought amongst 
our Catholic educational leaders for some time. It is gratifying 
to find America bringing it into the open. 

I agree perfectly with the statement made by the Very Rev. 
J. W. R. Maguire, C.S.V., President of St. Viator College, in 
his paper read at the Cincinnati convention of the N.C.E.A., 
that the Catholic college has had to shoulder an insuperable bur- 
den to maintain itself in recent years. However, I do not agree 
with Father Maguire’s suggested remedy. His plan of an annual 
collection of one dollar from the 20,000,000 Catholics in America 
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meeting the emergency is feasible so far as it gues, but it does 
not go far enough. In April, 1931, the American Hierarchy, 
who are the ones, as AMERICA remarks, to accept or reject 
Father Maguire’s plan, inaugurated a program for the collection 
of a $20,000,000 endowment to give substantial support to the 
Catholic University of America. No one who has at heart the 
best interests of Catholic scholarship will deny that the national 
University is deserving of that endowment. Any one glancing 
over the figures of the endowments of the other members of the 
Association of American Universities will readily agree that the 
financial resources of our national University at Washington are 
entirely inadequate. Therefore if the Catholic University of 
America needs, in the opinion of the American Hierarchy, 
$20,000,000, there would not be much left for Father Maguire’s 
colleges. 

A number of years ago the Rev. William J. Bergin, C.S.V., at 
that time a professor in the college over which Father Maguire 
now presides, read a paper at the Buffalo meeting of the N.C.E.A. 
in which he advocated the conservation of our educational re- 
sources in such a way that we would have a number of strong 
colleges and universities sufficiently supported to fulfil the high 
function to which they were dedicated. At that time Father 
Bergin’s words fell on deaf ears; in fact they were even treated 
ungraciously by some of our Catholic educators of the bigger- 
and-better-college movement. The present chaos in Catholic 
higher education has proven how near a prophet Father Bergin 
was. Only two weeks ago the writer read in several Catholic 
newspapers of the opening of four new colleges this September. 
Being fairly well acquainted with the situation amongst our 
colleges in general, this bit of startling information occasioned 
a feeling of alarm in him. We already witness the majority of 
our colleges floundering toward bankruptcy. Yet we con- 
tinue to open more to help strangulate those we have. With 
the financial support which our Catholic colleges enjoy at present, 
the inadequate facilities and equipment of many of them to give 
instruction of a high order, and the tremendous demands made 
upon the dioceses for other purposes, it seems to the writer 
wholly impractical to follow such a plan as Father Maguire’s. 

The diocesan authorities, as Father Maguire well emphasizes, 
already have the burden of the parochial schools, high schools, 
charities, etc. To ask them to do more would be requesting the 
impossible. It is obvious to all who are aware of the difficulties 
that we now have more Catholic colleges than we can reasonably 
expect to operate well. To multiply further would be suicidal. 
Instead of taking up diocesan collections to support our colleges, 
the cause of Catholic education would be better served by closing 
a number of those now struggling to exist and concentrating 
on a few regional colleges, which would thereby enjoy the support 
which would enable them to accomplish something of genuine 
merit in the training of our college youths. 


Washington, D. C. Joun Tracy ELtts. 


Why Are Catholic Books Scarce? 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In articles in AMERICA many reasons were given for the scarcity 
of Catholic books, but one main one was, I think, left unstressed. 
It is that outside the Church there are innumerable segments or 
factions, educational and religious, each with its own set of writ- 
ers. The consequence is that there is almost a limitless duplica- 
tion of books by these various agencies—each forthcoming book 
possessing the coloring peculiar to its origin. Catholics, by way 
of contrast, forming a large percentage of the population, well- 
organized, and with a definite outlook on life, once the necessary 
books to cover the fields of knowledge have been written, are 
content. And though there may be fewer representative Catholic 
books, they possess the advantage of being always solid and 
worthwhile. At that rate Catholics have little to bemoan in this 


respect. 


St. Mary’s, Kans. RuHope SELLMEYER. 





